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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


rT is useless to waste tears over the second 
defeat of the Prayer Book. The result was not 
unexpected even before the debate begafi, and 
at the end of the first day it was obvious. The 
speeches themselves were not remarkable and 
can have turned few votes. For the most part 
members came to the debate with their minds 
already made up. Certain speakers on both sides 
who failed last December were this year far more 
elective, but the contrary was alSo true: Mr. 
Baldwin did not ‘‘ come off,”® and Mr. Rosslyn 
Mitchell’s sincere and_ passionate pyrotechnics 
noticeably mishred. On the whole, though 
atmosphere was less tense—a distinct gain— 
the proceedings were on a higher level of 
intelligence. But if there was not quite so much 
ignorance displayed as there was six months 
ago, there was an equal dose of irrelevance. 


After the defeat the deluge? We hope not, 
and we do not think so. Immediately following 
rejection the Archbishops issued an appeal which 
we had anticipated in these ei tet patience 
and caution, and we are thankful to see that it is 


being heeded. The air is thick with exhortations 


‘in a dozen different senses, as was only to be 


expected, but in no responsible soavies is there 
any tendency to be precipitate. The Bishops are 
unlikely to do anything definite yet. awhile. In 
a leading article we indicate some of the 
alternatives before them, and point out why for 
one reason or another most of the remedies so far 
suggested are unwise or impracticable. The 
course we suggest is not heroic, but it could be 
easily followed, would avoid widening the 
conflict, and would preserve the substance of the 
Church’s claim to the right of spiritual self- 
detefmination. 


It must not be forgotten that, as things stand, 
Parliament is paramount. Any action that looks 
like an authorized and concerted determination to 
flout its decision would cause such resentment as 
could_only perilously widen the breach between 
Church and State. That is one reason against 
the proposal, widely supported, that the 
Church should give canonical authority to 
the Revised Book and petmit its use in defiance 
of Parliament. In our leading article we indicate 
how a modification of this plan is possible which 
would yet avoid the direct challenge to Parliament. 
Short of complete submission, to which the Church 
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cannot possibly assent, some resentment will be 
caused whatever is done. The House of 
Commons will have inevitably brought that on 
itself; but it will be nothing compared to the 
resentment that is justly felt by the Church. 


In the multitude of counsels a voice has been 
raised in favour of the Church reverting to the 
Deposited, Book of 1927, which received fuller 
support from the Church Assembly than the Book 
of 1928. We also should like to see this done, but 
it cannot be. For one thing, the Bishops announced 
at the time that the 1928 changes were not 
important, being only explanatory; they can 
hardly turn round now and say that they were 
important after all. There is another difficulty 
ahead of the Bishops if an attempt is to be 
made to sanction the use of the Revised Book. 
The original is deposited with the Clerk to 
the House: would it be given up? And 
if it were not and a copy were used, would the 
privileged Presses agree to print it? Here are 
the makings of a ticklish question. 


It is a curious circumstance, proof of the unre- 
presentative character of extremists, that in the 
tussle between Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics 
which has killed the Book the attitude of the main 
central body of the Church has been almost 
entirely forgotten. Amid all the pother about 
reversion to medievalism and the like the one 
essential fact has been overlooked: namely, that 
the Church is not seeking to go back but to go for- 
ward. Progress is her only hope and desire. The 
indisputable decline of organized religion in this 
country has gone hand in hand with quite remark- 
able manifestations of religious interest. The 
Revised Book would have allowed the Church to 
set her house in order; to put an end to what a 
recent letter to The Times from a group of clerics 
called her ‘‘ fantastic controversies,’’ which have 
lost her the sympathy of so many of the younger 
generation; to go forward to a new and con- 
structive effort of leadership. All that has been 
delayed, but it must not be lost. The Church must 
not allow out-of-touch extremists to obscure and 
distort the real issue. 


Judging by the latest exploit of Mr. Maxton in 
concert with Mr. A. J. Cook, the Labour Party 
are going to have a difficult time at the General 
Election. The differences in the Party, which 
have long been obvious to everyone, have received 
a fresh manifestation in the statement now issued 
by these two politicians. Their case is that the 
Labour movement has drifted away from its 
original uncompromising adherence to _ the 
Socialist ideal, that it has begun to countenance 
the capitalist and to appeal to the electorate not 
as a class party but as a national party. Mr. 
Maxton is right in his facts, but the leaders of the 
Labour Party will not thank him for his remarks. 
Henceforth, says Mr. Maxton, Labour must 
revert wholeheartedly to the class-war. If he 
persists in this vein he will seriously damage the 
Party’s chances at the next election, not only 
because he courts the risk of causing a split, but 
even more because he will hand out a ready-made 
argument to the other side. Last time it was the 


Communists; this time it may well be the new 
now, 
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opponents can rightly say, what, beneath the 
veneer of respectability, is Labour’s true com. 
plexion! Mr. MacDonald and the men of reason 
in his Party have our sympathy. But then his is 
not a party; it is a loosely-knit coalition. 
Perhaps a split would be the best thing for it: it 
will row a better race when it has lost some 
weight. Meanwhile Left Wing intolerance jg 
driving able men away. Dr. Haden Guest, who 
left the Socialists over their Chinese policy, has 
this week joined the Conservatives. 


We congratulate M. Poincaré unreservedly on 
his decision to stabilize the franc and on the 
cleverness with which he has placed much of the 
odium of this decision on the shoulders of others, 
By hinting at a policy of revalorization he induced 
all the Opposition leaders to clamour for 
stabilization; they cannot well blame him now 
for doing what they have long urged him to do. 
In fact, of course, France has declared herself 
bankrupt, and agreed to pay her creditors—the 
rentier class—four shillings in the pound. But 
bankruptcy is sorietimes the best policy; a real 
effort to bring the franc back to its pre-war 
value would have burdened the nation with 
formidable a national debt that complete financial 
collapse might have followed. Although the 
franc has remained stable for a year and a half 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the political 
and commercial importance of legal stabilization, 
for currency fluctuations have proved the greatest 
of all the many obstacles to European trade 
recovery. 


Dr. Hermann Miiller is not meeting with much 
success in his effort to fit the jigsaw of German 
political parties together into an impressive 
picture of the ‘‘ Grand Coalition.’’ Rather 
foolishly, as it would seem, he asked each party 
to suggest conditions under which they would 
co-operate. This they have done with a 
vengeance, with the result that their natural 
antagonisms have been underlined. Even the 
dispute as to whether August 11, the date of the 
promulgation of the Republic’s Constitution at 
Weimar, or January 18, the date on which the 
German Empire came into existence, should 
become a national holiday is arousing bitter 
controversy. The difficulties raised by the 
People’s Party have given rise to Socialist 
suggestions that Herr Stresemann, its leader, is 
not the only possible foreign minister, but it is still 
almost certain that Herr Stresemann will remain 
at his office in the Wilhelmstrasse. In any case 
—and this is what is important to the foreigner— 
there will be no change in Germany’s foreign 
policy. 


At last the United States will have a President 
with personality. It will be interesting to see 
what he makes of the job. The ‘“ Party bosses ” 
had hesitated about Mr. Hoover because they 
feared his many years abroad as an engineer had 
made him unpopular. In truth they feared him, 
because they felt their influence would be small 
over a man who has never shown any interest in 
politics and, in contrast with the loquaciousness 
of ‘* Silent Cal,’’ has made half a dozen speeches 
in as many years. The Republican Convention, 
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with that fickleness which is to be found in 
democratic institutions, selected him as candidate 
in record time and with great enthusiasm. His 
competitor for the Presidency will doubtless be 
Mr. Alfred Smith, the son of a truck driver, who 
has won everybody’s respect as Governor of New 
York State. 


Since the occupation of Peking there has been 
no fighting in China, or at any rate none to 
justify cable tolls reporting it. The Nationalist 
Government seem to be strengthening their 
position day by day. Obviously, it will be 
impossible to disband without incident the huge 
armies who have overrun the country for years 
at the behest of one Tuchun or another; the 
remnants of the Northern brigades are making a 
dishonest penny by pillaging in the neighbour- 
hood of Tientsin. But with the appointment of 
Chang Hsueh-liang as Governor of Fengtien 
Province in Manchuria to succeed his father, 
Chang Tso-lin (whose death is at last announced 
officially), the danger of Nationalist conflict with 
the Japanese is greatly diminished, and the 
Nanking Government are obviously at pains to 
avoid giving offence to other foreign interests in 
China. It is difficult to take at their face value 
the assurances given by the new Nationalist 
Foreign Minister, but Sir Austen Chamberlain 
understands his difficulties well enough to show 
his appreciation of a sincere and honest effort by 
Nanking to put its house in order. 


In the past the Wafd and Liberal Parties in 
Egypt have had nothing in common except a 
feeling of resentment against Great Britain. Both 
Adly Pasha and Sarwat Pasha had to display 
great tact to keep the coalition together. Nahas 
Pasha is not a big enough man for the job, and 
the Liberal Minister of War has resigned. Very 
wisely, from its own point of view, the Liberal 
Party will probably reject all further efforts to 
persuade it to share the responsibility for Wafd 
muddles. If the Wafd Party rules alone it will 
have a chance of ‘‘ making ’’ the elections for the 
Provincial Councils and for the renewal of half 
the Senate in the autumn; but even Zaghlul Pasha 
lost much of his prestige when he was in office for 
ten months in 1924. No procedure could so 
surely rob the Wafd of the glamour of revolt as 
to leave it with the undivided responsibility for 
governing Egypt. 


This week the Atlantic has been flown again, 
on this occasion for the first time with a woman 
passenger aboard the aeroplane. The enthusiasm 
that the crossing—the seventh of its kind—has 
evoked is out of all proportion to its importance. 
Miss Earhart will be credited with great pluck 
and a good deal of business acumen, but it must 
be frankly admitted that from the point of view 
of aviation her trip was valueless. To date there 
have been seven successful Atlantic attempts in 
the air, twelve unsuccessful. Flying across the 
Atlantic by aeroplane remains a game of chance. 
Doubt as to whether the airship, on which great 
hopes are placed by those responsible for the 
giant craft now nearing completion, will prove 
more immediately trustworthy for this work is 


increased by the experience of General Nobile in 
his airship flight to the North Pole. There will 
be general relief that there is now a reasonable 
chance that he and all or some of his comrades 
will be safely rescued from their peril; but the 
ill-fate attending their airship through the sudden 
approach of storm will raise anew fears that the 
huge surface of airships may make them 
vulnerable out of proportion to their utility. 


The shortage of magistrates in London is to 
be remedied—by bringing the number up to 
that fixed nearly a century ago. The changes 
in the size of London and in the complexity of 
London’s life are not adequately recognized by 
this belated addition to the strength of the 
magistracy. It is not simply that London is 
vastly more populous: with certain develop- 
ments, notably with the introduction of motor 
traffic, there have come into existence offences 
in novel categories. D.O.R.A. also, prolific 
mother of crimes, has made her contribution to 
the increase of magisterial work. Meanwhile 
the bench has been kept below the strength 
deemed necessary in the days of our grand- 
fathers, and too many of the magistrates have 
belonged to a period almost as distant from us. 
London needs more magistrates, and it needs 
rather younger magistrates. An overworked 
and in part age-bowed magistracy may easily 
fall into too hasty or crotchety decisions, and 
thus lose some of its prestige. 


The very strong comments made by a Judge 
in a recent case in the Divorce Court, when he 
described the co-respondent as a blackguard and 
the respondent as a woman of easy virtue, 
provoke the enquiry whether such animadversions 
are legitimate. They may be justified by the 
facts of the case, but that is not enough. Our 
courts are courts of law, not courts of morals; 
and the business before a judge and jury in a 
divorce case is simply to discover whether 
misconduct has been committed by the respondent 
husband or wife. To which it may be replied 
that the moral character of the respondent is 
pertinent to the question of damages, since a 
husband or wife losing a thoroughly vicious 
partner is well rid of her or him, and that the 
moral character of the co-respondent may also be 
pertinent as establishing prepense evil-doing or 
mere human weakness. Without denying that 
there would be something in such a reply, we 
feel that a Judge in the Divorce Court should 
concentrate on the question whether the marriage 
under consideration ought to be dissolved in 
consequence of specific misconduct, without pro- 
nouncing on the characters of the parties. The 
subsidiary question of damages seems to be 
attracting too much attention, and the huge sums 
lately awarded in two cases, though possibly 
justified by peculiar circumstances, are not a 
wholesome precedent. Situations can be con- 
ceived of in which the prospect of £10,000 
damages might destroy all chance of an otherwise 
likely forgiveness of the guilty by the aggrieved 
party; and in any event the valuation of lost 
marital happiness seems a rather gross pro- 
ceeding. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


HAT is to be the Church’s answer to 
V V Parliament’s sécond rejéction of the Prayer 
Book MeaSuré? So far ds can yet be seen, 

there dre four possible dlternatives. 


The first of thése if Diséstablisiment. As it 


ably, during the debates of last December and last 
week would fasten with new frenzy on the country, 
corrupting argument and killing good will. The 
peace and unity at which the new Prayer Book 
aimed would be not helpéd but disastrously 
hindered by any such controversy; the Church’s 
effort at leadership would be lost sight of in a fight 
for existence. At the énd, she might find herself 
stronger in loyalty but she would almost certainly 
find herself weaker in comprehensiveness. 


of them the new Book would receive ungridging 


and the Attorney-Géneral assent without 
étiur to Mass Vestrients, fo wWaféts, to the néw 


William Joynson-Hicks and his ftiends would 
nattrdlly ask the Bishops whether they proposed 
to prohibit it. The Bishops would naturally answer 
No (they could hardly forbid it, having previously 
twicé given it their peat “* So you are ask- 
ing us,”’ the Protestant extremists would Say, * to 
pass the re-re-réviséd Book becdtise yout have 
ofititted Reservation, but all thé tithe it is your 
intention to colititenancé the practice in your 
dioceses !’’ Doés anyoné ih fits senses stippose 


that such 4 profosdl would succéed? It would 
not désefve to. 


A third altérridtive which Has been widely 
proposed 


is the simple expedient of giving 


the Book reaffirmed episcopal sanction 
authorizing the Church to use it in 


defiance of Parliament, and inviting the State po 
take what action it may deem appropriate. This 
course has something to recommend it, because 
while the logical answer to it is Disestablishment 
the actual risk of it is reduced to vanishing point 
by the onus of initiating it being placed on the State, 
It is quite unlikely that the State would shoulder 
the burden, pdftticularly with a Conservative 

vernment in power. One of the humours of this 
grave business is that those who are most strongly 
opposed to thé Revised Book are most strongly 
opposed to the natural corollary to its rejection, 
The irony of forcing the Home Secretary to grasp 
the nettle of Disestablishment would not be lost on 
the Bishops. There are, however, solid objections 
even to this seemingly reasonable course. For 
one thing, it would not command unanimous of 
even approximately unanimous approval among 
the Bishops, and the one éSsential for the Church 
in face of her revérsé is to preserve a unitéd front, 
Fot another, it is in doubtful accordance with 
Christian morality to flout the authority which one 
has previously agreéd to respect becatise its 
decision happens to go against one. 

Short of syriodical authority for the use of the 
Revised Book, however, thefe remains ah altérna- 
tive which, if it may be mistaken 
fot or misrepresented as weakness—would actually, 
we believe; work in the truest interests of the 
Church. That remedy i$ simply this: for edch 
Bishop individually, on His owh responsibility, to 
call his diocese together in conclave and give it his 
personal sanction to adopt the Revised Book. He 
can use the opportunity to appeal for loyalty and 
discipline, pointing out that the challenge of 
Parliament calls for a demonstration of essential 
unity and, accompanying his appeal by a promise 
to name before the Diocese any priest who goes 
beyond the sanctions of the Book. We believe, 
with many others, that such an appeal would not 
go unrewarded. If successful, it would have two 
important results. It would tide over the interval 
—so filled otherwise with the menace of chaos— 
between now and the time when the controversy 
ania be resumed, and tide it over in a manner not 
unfruitful of progress in loyalty and cohesion ; and 
it would deMonstrate to the extremists, as nothing 
else could, the power of mofal suasion among men 
of will. Practical demonstration might suc- 

ed where reasoned argument has failed. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM 


REMARKABLE Bill was introduced this 
week into the ge of Lords by Lotd 
Balfour of Burleigh. It rejoiéés in the name 

of the Liquor (Disinterested Ownetship atid 
Managemient) Bill; it i8 in fact a Nationalization- 
cum-Locdl Optioh Bill. Under the Bill 4 
majority Of the local goverment body, or 4 
petition signed by oné-twentiétl of the electots 
in a locdl ared, may démand a poll, and the 
poll shall be held at the public expense atid 
advertised by the closing of all public-houses 
while thé voting i$ going on. The voter will 
be asked on his balfetipaper: Aré yott if 
favotir of the disinterested owfiership and 
matagement of thé liquor tradé within this 
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lishment has been brought by Parliament’s action It 
into the forefront of the controversy. Responsible to t 
yeople are urging it on the leaders of the Church ; mak 
Parliament having declined to uphold the Church’s prot 
spiritual authority, there can be no doubt that the as | 
Church has the moral right to demand Disestab- Pos 
lishment. But it is a right no sane Sap mer mat 

would care to exercise lightly. The deman are 
once made would let loose a controversy so virulent by 
. that no man could set bounds to its length or or | 
intensity. As a politico-religious topic it would apP 
monopolize the rape oe attention of the nation for ale 
ten years, during whicti politics would be poisoned ase 
and religion sabmnerged. The fangs of bigotry thet 
and fanaticism that showed themselves unmistak- - 
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The step suggested by the wreckers of the tike 
Measure is that the Church shoul new 
Prayer Book a third time to Parliament, this time ng 

minus ReServation. Such advocates allege that it = 
was only the proposals relating to Reservation to ae 
which the Commons took exception and that shorn a 
Bishops would have received this suggestion with Mig 
the contempt that it deserves; unfortunately there “ 
is some reason for believing that the weaker among hot 
are actually inclined give it countenance. 
| esort to this course would be nothing short of re 
a disaster. Apart altogether from the humiliation te 
of the thing, what aré the practical chances of its i 
siicceeding ?_ What truth is there in the assertion rs 
that, éxcepting Reservation, Parliament would 
swallow the Book whole? Would the Home 
Canon, to Prayers for the Dedd? All these things, es 
| did others, are permitted by the terms of the new ps 
Bovk. And what_of Résérvation itself? Sir 
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?” If he says ‘‘ Yes,” all the public-houses 
within his area will be nationalized for fifteen 
years. If he says “No,” he may not be 
asked the same question for another five years. 
In the meantime a Board of Management is to 
be appointed by the appropriate Secretary of 
State, whose business shall he to own and control 
the drink trade in a disinterested manner in 
those areas which haye said ‘‘ Yes.” 

It is not defined what disinterested control is 
to be like, but the essence of it is that it will not 
make any difference to the Board whether any 

ts are made—hence the disinterestedness— 
as who should define the attitude of the average 
Post Office girl to her customers as disinterested 
management and control. The Board, however, 
are entitled to borrow money on terms approved 
by the Treasury for the purchase of the property 
or goodwill, and then to run the public-houses, 
appointing their own managers and making their 
own rules for its conduct. They are to have the 
assistance of a local advisory body on which 
there will be some representatives of the local 
licensing justices; apart from that the local 
licensing authority will apparently be thrown 
out of work. Having made these arrangements 
and many others which are set forth in great 
particularity in the Bill, the Board will presum- 
ably proceed to reform in a_ thoroughly 
disinterested manner the local public-houses. 

Now it is common ground with most of us 
that our public-houses are in great need of 
reform. Qpinion converges from all sorts of 
different quarters that they ought to be more 
like the continental cafés, with some other 
interest in their business than that of getting as 
much liquor down the throats of their customers 
as they can pay for and hold without getting 
drunk. Lord Balfour of Burleigh is an 
enlightened man, and it may well be that his 
views on the ideal public-house would satisfy 
most of us and be a vast improvement on the 
present condition. He complains justly of the 
“extraordinarily low standard”’ of the public- 
houses of this country and says that 70 or 80 
per cent. of the present houses come into the 
category of the “slum pub.” The practical 

stion, however, is not whether reform is 
esirable, or even what sort of reform, but what 
steps should be taken to carry it out. The 
licensing justices are armed with ample powers 
to carry out all the reforms that are desirable, 
for they can attach whatever conditions they like 
to the grant of a licence. If they chose to 
stipulate as a condition of renewing a licence 
that the landlord should arrange and pay for a 
course of extension lectures in his bar parlour, 
there is nothing in the law to prevent them. 

The truth, of course, is that it is our licensing 
policy and our own lack of respect for the public- 
house that has led to the present abuses. For 
along time it was the deliberate policy of our 
tulers to take away from the public-house all 
agreeable accessories to the act of drinking, the 
idea being that if you allowed them they would 
ncourage intemperance. We are now suffering 
from the consequences of that policy. The 
temedy is not in nationalization but in the frank 
confession of our past mistakes and the 
deliberate open adoption of a new theory. Let 
us make up our minds what we really want our 


public-houses to do for the people, make it an 


instruction to our licensing justices to carry out 
the new policy, and, if they show themselves 
unfit to carry it, set them aside in favour 
of others who will, and there will not be the 
smallest difficulty in carrying out whatever 
reforms are desirable. So far from hindering, 
competition and the element of private gain 
will help. 

There are, of course, still more serious 
objections to the idea than these. Nationalization 
is not desirable, but streaky and in-and-out 
nationalization such as is proposed in Lord 
Balfour’s Bill is of all forms of change the least 
defensible. And it is made worse by the 
adoption of the principle of local option, which 
shows that however admirable may be the ideas 
of Lord Balfour on what a public-house ought 
to be, he has diagnosed quite wrongly the causes 
of its failure. The first principle on which the 
reformers should insist is that no bare majority 
has the right to dictate to a minority how it 
shall gratify its private and permissible tastes. 
The polling hooth is the servant, but there is a 
school of thought that would make it the master, 
of democracy. The true law in all these matters 
is freedom and the exaction of the highest 
possible standards in the interest of the 
consumer. Our liquor policy in the past has 
gone on the opposite principle of curtailment 
and repression of individual rights, subordination 
of a man’s individual judgment on what is 
good for him to the views of others who may 
be more numerous or more virtuous or in 
higher social standing. The proof of this 
vicious perversion in our licensing policy is that 
despite all the care that legislators have taken 
for our morals there is still no legal definition 
of pure beer. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 
House of Commons, Thursday 


AVING asserted its ecclesiastical authority 
H the House has resumed its coat of party 

colours. The seams of this garment never 
get more seyerely strained than hy proceedings in 
Committee when the Opposition starts opposing, as 
they apparently intend to do, the Rating Bill. But 
that it has some uniformity of texture has been 
shown in the wholehearted expressions of esteem 
for the retiring Speaker and the unanimous election 
of his successor. 


* 


1 


* * 


Few oratorical reputations were enhanced by the 
second day’s debate on the Prayer Book. Neither 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks nor Mr. Baldwin came 
up to expectation. Mr. Dunnico, who, as a 
Nonconformist Minister, was such an_ effective 
supporter of the Measure last year, never really got 
a grip of the House. Mr. Churchill aroused the 
antagonism rather than the sympathy of his 
audience. Sir Thomas Inskip’s winding up for the 
opponents of the Measure was good but did not 
rival his previous performance. It may be that 
some life was taken out of the concluding stages of 
the debate by the feeling that almost everyone had 
made up his mind what to do. Nevertheless, 
some noteworthy speeches were made. Lord Hugh 
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Cecil amply retrieved the failure for which excessive 
anxiety was responsible last time. Mr. Ponsonby 
supported the Measure in a far better speech than 
he usually gives the House. Sir Robert Horne 
had some interesting things to say in an interesting 
way. Captain Crookshank, speaking mainly from 
a constituency point of view, made one of the most 
pertinent and balanced contributions for the 
opponents. Since the issue has been decided there 
has been much speculation but no disposition to 
perpetuate any acrimony. There is a natural dis- 
position among members to uphold the decision of 
Parliament, whatever side they may have taken, 
and a sincere hope that some compromise may be 
possible. 
* 


By a curious coincidence the first item on Friday, 
the Bill to fix the date of Easter, also had an 
ecclesiastical aspect. As it cannot be brought into 
force until the idea is accepted internationally, it is 
of somewhat academic interest, and therefore passed 
its concluding stages without much demur. Lord 
Hugh Cecil took exception to the insufficient regard 
shown for the opinion of Church authorities, and 
somewhat nettled the Home Secretary and Sir 
Vivian Henderson, his second in command, by 
alleging an anti-clerical bias and comparing them to 
Henry VIII and Thomas Cromwell. This onslaught 
elicited the interesting information that Cromwell 
is venerated in Whitehall as the first lay Home 
Secretary and members, with the Prayer Book 
debate still close to their minds, appreciated its fun 
and discounted its fury. Thereafter the House, in 
rapid succession, gave permission for the adoption 
of stray dogs, enfranchised Reading University and 
restricted the activities of blackleg solicitors, thus 
bringing the prolific private members’ day to an 
early close, 

* 


The determination of the Opposition to test every 
link in the chain of the rates relief scheme made 
progress in Committee on the Rating Bill on 
Monday and Tuesday rather slow. Both the Labour 
and the Liberal Parties keep ringing the changes 
on the arguments that necessitous areas ought to 
have first claim to relief and that prosperous 
industries ought not to benefit. The Government 
continue reiterating their conviction of the greater 
wisdom of proposals which in fact concentrate 
relief on necessitous industries and at the same time 
go some way to put rating on a fairer basis in all 
areas. 

For the first time in this Parliament Mr. Lloyd 
George is taking on the active leadership of his 
party in Committee proceedings, though so far with- 
out conspicuous effect. He seems to find it difficult 
to combine constant criticism with the avoidance of 
untenable propositions. Even Sir John Simon is 
hard put to it to give plausibility to a weak case. 
Mr. Chamberlain twitted him to some effect on 
Tuesday. ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. -Gentleman,’’ he said, 
** is relying on the principle that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must be wrong When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer first spoke the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman said the effect was to make him blink; a 
little later, a more salutary process, he began to 
think; and this afternoon, it seems to me, he has 
gone a little further and has begun to wink.’’ 
Mr. Snowden has been diligently endeavouring to 
explain away his statement that rates in themselves 
were no burden on industry, but he can only do 
so by virtually denying it. 

Meanwhile the formal process of changing the 
Speaker has been pursuing its stately course by 
daily stages. On Monday Mr. Whitley asked per- 
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mission to lay down his office in admirably fit} 
words, whereupon the Prime Minister, who did not 
seem quite sure whether he ought to effect sy se 
at what was the first official intimation to the 
House, gave notice of moticns of thanks and of 
recommendation for Royal favour. These motions 
were unanimously adopted on Tuesday, but the 
eulogies of three party leaders expressed something 
more than formal sentiments. Behind the words 
could be felt the personal sincerity not only of the 
speakers but of every member present. Mr. T. p. 
O’Connor then added his tribute as father of the 
House. Though his voice and mind retain their 
vigour the years have taken their toll of his ’ 
He spoke from the Opposition front bench (where his 
top hat made an unaccustomed sight) instead of from 
his usual corner seat below the gangway, and 
leaned heavily on the box. But the surprise of the 
occasion was the intervention of Mr. Saklatvala 
whose tribute as a Communist and as an Indian 
was appreciated in all quarters. Mr. Whitley 
replied in weighty phrases and with a dignity of 
manner which will stamp the scene on all minds, 
In the evening, at the rising of the House, every. 
body filed past to take his final leave. When the 
long line had melted away, with what thoughts 
must Mr, Whitley have looked upon the silent and 
empty chamber before leaving the Chair for the 
last time ! 


When the House met on Wednesday it was 
Speaker-less. There were no Prayers and no 
orders of the day. The usual procession was 
reduced to the Serjeant-at-Arms in solitary state 
carrying the Mace, which he placed under instead 
of upon the table. The Prime Minister then read 
a message from the King authorizing the election 
of a Speaker. The Clerk, Sir Lonsdale Webster, 
thereupon pointed to Sir Robert Saunders, who 
moved that Captain FitzRoy be elected. This was 
seconded by Mr. Bowerman. Captain FitzRoy then 
rose to express his willingness to ‘‘ submit himself 
to the will of the House.’’ He has already been 
so long Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means 
that few members have ever heard him speak in a 
less formal capacity. His words struck a responsive 
chord and were greeted with cheers which seemed 
intended to give special confirmation to the 
confidence being entrusted to him. After being led 
to the chair by his sponsors and after short 
exordiums from the party leaders the House 
adjourned. To-day the King’s approval of the 
appointment will be signified. Captain FitzRoy 
will go to the House of Lords in a bob-wig and 
return to don a full-bottomed one as Mr. Speaker. 

First CIrTIzEN 


SCHOLARS AND DIPLOMATS 


By Ernest DIMNET 


T HE event of last week was the resignation from 
the French Board of Trade of M. Daniel Serruys, 
Director of Commercial Agreements. M. Serruys 
is the man who, during the past ten years, prepared 
and negotiated the numerous treaties of commerce 
entered upon by the French Government. Anybody 
who has watched, even from outside, the heart 
breaking negotiations between France and Germany 
during the past three years, and has realized the 
patience, knowledge and imagination they required, 
must have felt that the Frenchman who conducted 
them possessed qualities not generally supposed to 
belong to the race. When one happens to meet repre 
sentatives of the higher commerce or industry so situ- 
ated that they can see the connexion between trade 
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and diplomacy, they are emphatic in their admiration 
for a person long foreign to their problems, who, 
however, managed to grasp and handle them as 
M. Serruys did. 

In 1917 Daniel Serruys held the chair of Byzantine 
Greek at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He was a 
yniversally respected scholar, but as remote from ques- 
tions connected with coke or dyes as is M. Briand 
from any idea of editing ‘dipus Rex.’ Another 
scholar, M. Albert Métin, was in those days Minister 
of Blockade. He was an historian and an historian of 
the new school; that is to say, devoted to narrow 
accuracy rather than to the comprehensive outlook 
which has connected many a classical historian with 

itics. This man, who never showed any brilliance, 
was, however, discerning enough to select M. Serruys 
as his chef de cabinet. It was in this way that the 
Hellenist was prevailed upon to leave his Fayum papyri 
to study the ever-changing statistics of shipping in the 
eventful year 1917, and survey the economical 
resources of the planet. After the war most men who 
had been similarly pressed into the service of their 
country, went back to their avocation, but M. Serruys 
was retained by the Ministry of Commerce. He had 
not only mastered the data making commercial negotia- 
tions possible for an outsider—acquired, in fact, a new 
and perfectly stupendous erudition—but he had given 
proofs of the rapidity and infallibility of practical judg- 
ments which make the great business man. For ten 
years France never approached a foreign nation com- 
mercially except through M. Serruys, and as these ten 
years were a period of extraordinary importance, this 
negotiator will, no doubt, be remembered in history, as 
Baron Louis, a former priest, is the outstanding figure 
in the financial history of the Empire and the 
Restoration. 

I have more than once been struck by the similarity 
between the methods of erudition and those of trade. 
Trade on a large scale nowadays is impossible with- 
out a wide and clear knowledge of commercial possi- 
bilities (that goes without saying) and also of the 
numerous and complex influences likely to react upon 
them. This means a sort of culture, not dissimilar 
from that of the diplomatist or the geographer, con- 
stantly cropping up in the conversations of great 
bankers or insurers. Modern commerce, again, cannot 
be carried on without publicity, and publicity ultimately 
means a vast card-index formed according to exactly 
the same methods as the methods of erudition. A 
capacity for collecting and mastering all the informa- 
tion necessary for a clear view of a. question, or 
important decisions concerning a question, belongs in 
exactly the same degree to the scholar and the busi- 
ness man, only the scholar, as a rule, is better pre- 
pared to acquire them. 

During the war people would greedily try to secure 
their copy of the Journal des Débats, an admirable 
newspaper which was apparently indifferent to this 
unique chance. The reason was that in no other news- 
paper could one get such informing articles on the war 
as those daily contributed by M. Henri Bidou. M. 
Bidou is a former professor, trained in the same 
methods as M. Serruys. He showed an immense 
superiority to the retired colonels or generals writing 
for other periodicals; professionals, it is true, but 
evidently not in possession of innumerable data 
collected and handled by the masterly hand of their 
confrére. Nobody who is interested in foreign affairs 
can afford to disregard the information every day doled 
out in the Echo de Paris by M. André Géraud, known 
to the readers of that newspaper as ‘‘ Pertinax.’’ 
M. André Géraud is another former professor. You 
cannot read his articles without visualizing regular 
archives classified according to the methods taught 
at the Sorbonne by M. Ch. V. Langlois, but made use 
of by a man more keenly interested than the average 
Quai d’Orsay official can be. If you ever happen to 
be at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs between half- 
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past three and four o’clock when the gentlemen therein 
employed return from their luncheon with a happy 
air of being nearly ready for tea, you will know the 
difference without requiring a word of explanation. A 
certain amount of erudition is, of course, demanded 
of our candidates for diplomacy; but the carriére is 
not exactly a career, it is sometimes even the reverse, 
for it is as safe as a sinecure. 

Why does this great servant of his country resign? 
It may be partly because the modest competence of a 
former professor is inadequate to the social standing 
which a Director on one of the Ministries must main- 
tain, but it is undoubtedly because M. Serruys has been 
refused the reward to which his services—things 
achieved and not merely a curriculum—gave him a 
right. Certainly, at this time of day, and diplomacy 
having become whalt it now is, nobody was better 
prepared to be an ambassador than M. Serruys. But 
there are too many dogs in certain mangers, and the 
politicians who ought to remedy this are apparently 
less influential than those who find it in their interest 
to perpetuate absurd privileges. 


THE DIVINING ROD 


OSES’S ROD’”’ was once the common 
M name of the forked instrument with which 
the ‘‘ dowser’’ is able to ascertain the 
presence of subterranean springs, probably by way 
of reference to the rod with which the patriarch 
struck the rock and made ‘‘ watersprings of the 
dry ground.”’ 

The use of the divining rod to discover hidden 
water goes back to very early times. The French 
Abbé, de Valmont, was the first to publish a 
scientific treatise on it in Paris in 1693. The Abbé 
Caubin (though by no means the first to prospect in 
minerals) performed a striking series of experiments 
at the beginning of the present century, by which 
he established that silver, nickel, aluminium, zinc 
and copper, were, in this order of facility, dis- 
coverable with the rod. And now the latest, and 
what bids fair to be the most useful, development 
of the art is being carried forward, by another 
French priest, the Abbé Bouly, who astonished the 
professors and doctors of the Bacteriological 
Institute at Liége the other day by indicating with 
the divining rod which of several sealed test-tubes 
contained the same sort of bacteria, and which of a 
number of mice were suffering from cancer. 
‘* Many persons,” he declares, ‘‘ are able to divine 
the presence of springs, and they could use their 
powers for much more practical purposes if only 
they were aware of the secret they possess.”’ 

Dowsing itself has become almost a_ trade; 
dowsers are employed by government contractors 
to-day in various parts of the world. Any difference 
of skill among them is due, not to any failure of 
the rod to turn in their hands, but to their unequal 
ability to interpret its movements as to the extent, 
depth, and direction of the flow. There has, in 
fact, for some time been no doubt as to the real 
existence of a Rhabdic Force, consisting of rays 
emitted from water and minerals, which, acting on 
the human nervous system, cause the muscles 
involuntarily to contract, and the rod to turn in their 
grip, sometimes so violently as to snap, and despite 
the conscious will of the operator to the contrary. 
There is a long story in the Quarterly Review, 
telling how Lady Noel practised with the rod: 

When; she came to the place where the water was under 
the ground, the twig immediately bent, and the motion was 
more or less rapid as she approached or withdrew from the 
spring. When just over it, the twig turned so quick as to 
snap, breaking near the fingers, which, by pressing it, were 
indented and heated and almost blistered; a degree of 


agitation was also visible in her face. The exercise of the 
faculty is independent of any volition. 
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The hands of the Abbé Caubin too, so Lemoine 
relates, were blistered, not only in the palms but 
at the points of the fingers. The Abbé Bouly 
challenges any two of the strongest men living to 
prevent the rod ‘sometimes from turning in the 
hand. 

If it were simply a physical action ef matter upon 
matter, then it is obvious that the rods could be 
made to act as mechanical instruments by them- 
selves and without any person to hold them. This 
they cannot be shown in any circumstances to do. 
(The very feeble action of a stream upon the 
magnetic needle of a galvanometer appears to be 
due to certain electric forces which accompany all 
water moving underground, and is not to be compared 
with the powerful bending of the rod.) The human 
agent is indispensable: personality is involved. It 
must be a specially sensitive personality too. For 
the same rod will turn forcibly in some hands, but 
in others not at all. It has been estimated that 
about twenty per cent. of ordinary persons are 
sufficiently sensitive to act as dowsers. This is 
not to deny that the rod is to some extent an 
influential factor in obtaining successful results, 
though in what way remains an obscure point. 
Certain it is that a wooden rod is more successful 
than one of copper, one of copper than of iron, 
and one of iron than of glass—at least in the hands 
of Abbé Caubin. The Abbé Bouly uses one of 
whalebone, in two pieces bound together at one end 
with copper wire. A pendulum may be used 
instead of a rod. Mr. Child, who conducted successful 
experiments on the royal estate at Sandringham, also 
used a watch-spring. 

The preponderant condition is the presence of the 
human sensitive, and the telluric rays have evidently 
no effect upon the instrument except through the 
human intermediary. On the human organism, on the 
other hand, the excitement is sometimes so violent that 
in passing over water-springs in unknown localities 
the sensitive is himself seized with a tremor, and in 
rare cases with a kind of convulsion. Even on the 
muscles the rays do not act directly, but rather on the 
nervous system, for the muscles are but the passive 
agents of the nervous system. Silken or woollen gloves 
and indiarubber soles to the shoes hinder the move- 
ments of the rod. And everything goes to suggest 
that this rhabdic force is indispensably conducted like 
electricity and heat from the ground through the 
human body. 

One last and most important question remains. 
What part, if any, have man’s intelligent faculties to 
play in the process of divination? Consciously, none— 
for the operator himself is often much surprised in the 
process—but subconsciously, a big part. The action of 
the rays would seem to reach the subconscious intel- 
ligence of the sensitive, and this in turn to elaborate 
the notion it receives and transform it into muscular 
contraction, powerful in proportion to the sensitiveness 
ligence of the sensitive, and this in turn to elaborate the 
notion it receives and transform it into muscular con- 
traction, powerful in proportion to the sensitiveness of 
the brain.. We may call this a ‘‘psychometric’’ pheno- 


menon, if we like. In an analogeus manner do some 


sensitives receive through their intelligence vibrations 
from a watch, a ring, a lock of hair, or some other 
inanimate object, by which they divine things concerning 
the owner that they neither do nor could know through 
their normal senses. A different phenomenon, but one 
related tu that under discussion, would, if only it were 
sufficiently proved, be the alleged emanation of rays 
which are injurious to health from various objects of 
furniture and household use. A certain minister, going 
about like a dowser, only using a piece of wire for a 
rod, has claimed to cure many persons of nervous com- 
plaints by removing from their house wallpapers, pic- 
tures, furniture, and decorations, which emit harmful 
rays. These are his words: ‘‘ I am so supersensitive 
to rays that I can feel them in the air of a room. Some- 
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times the rays from a picture or an arsenical wallpaper 
will seem to cut the air like a knife.’’ On the face of 
it, we should be inclined to explain these cases 
simple auto-suggestion. But having in mind the fore. 
going considerations, the claim may not be dismissed 
as absurd. 

We are on surer ground when we examine the claims 
of the Abbé Bouly to detect the presence of germs 
with his divining rod. He claims that every object 
in greater or less degree emits rays, just as we have 
long known radium to do, “‘ all of which pass along a 
definite line between the object and a luminous centre 
which naturally is the sun but which may be replaced 
by a powerful artificial luminous centre for experi. 
mental purposes. A person possessed of a Properly 
tuned brain—which is what all water diviners have— 
has only to pass across this line to perceive instantly 
that he has found what he seeks.”’ 

The boundless latent possibilities of this science who 
shall estimate? That the discovery not only of 
water, of minerals, but even of the bacteria of disease, 
is an open science to be acquired by any who possess 
the necessary gifts, is a first contention of the suc- 
cessful Abbé who is now astonishing the Belgian 
savants. 

N.C. 


ELKS AND PEACHES 
By GERALD GOULD 


READ in my morning paper the other day of a 
| Pessonage who, despite his seventy years, 

still enjoys ‘‘ strenuous lawn tennis and try- 
ing Elk hunts.’’ He has no choice, if he wishes 
to enjoy lawn tennis or Elk hunts at all. Life 
is keyed like that. There is no longer any tennis 
that is not strenuous, or an Elk hunt that is not 
trying. 

One can speak only for oneself, but for my 
part I never find my conscience at ease when 
I am hunting Elks, There is something so 
moody and majestic about the creature, some- 
thing in that Jovian brow and Cesarean nose 
so reminiscent of Uncle Paul, that I feel nepotic 
and homicidal as I pull the fatal trigger. Man 
has shown a wise instinct in electing to be 
always, at his most social, an Elk or a Buffalo. 
You never hear him boasting himself a Past 
Master of Hogs, or an Old Gnu. No—if he 
cannot be a Buffalo or an Elk, he will be no 
sort of beast, except of course a Rotarian. Yet 
this association reduces Elk-hunting almost to 
the category of Babbitt-coursing. ‘‘ Trying” 
would appear to be the just word. Oliver 
Goldsmith (the only authority I ever consult on 
Natural History) has left us a spirited account 
of how, in his day, Indians hunted the Moose, 
or American Elk. The pursuit “‘is not,’’ he says, 
“as with us, the sport of an hour, but is 
attended with toil, difficulty, and danger.’’ The 
fact is that we are a decadent race, and revert to 
the type of the eighteenth-century Indian. We 
no longer go out, with the disinterested ease of 
gentlemen, to while away an odd hour over the 
light slaughter of Elk and Moose. We take 
our pleasures sadly. We insist upon toil, 
difficulty, and danger. If a relaxation is not 
trying, it is nought. 

Fifty years ago, Amaryllis and Nezra tripped 
on to the lawn, racquet in hand, long skirts 
sweeping the turf, high heels kissing the daisies, 
the coy forward trip nicely balanced by the 
posterior bustle. A net sagged idly, the 
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marmurous haunt of flies on summer eves: 
now and then a ball would be patted over, 
surprised to find itself in flight. What a world 
of comfort and decorum, lit by the summer 
fightning of curates’ repartees! Would that I 
had grown to man’s estate amid the soothing, 
the lisping, the purling, ere Nezra cut away with 
yesistless shears the tangles from her hair, and 
Amaryllis was reft of shade! I could have 
peaten them at their own game, as surely as they 
now beat me at mine. e cult of games puts 
an end to play, and sport will not suffer us to be 

rtive. e champions go grimly from field 
to field, trained and chained, the bleak resentful 
slaves of glory. That moment of triumph, when 
a myriad throats let loose applause, is purchased 

long dull hours of practice, and the repudiation 
of frivolity. | Perhaps—for the champions—the 
bargain is worth while. They do at any rate 
have their moments. But the same rigours 
have invaded the amusements of the people, of 
the herd which asked nothing but to be 
inefficient, inadequate and jolly. The village 

n is shadowed with severity; and even our 
lk hunts are trying. 

Yet—I have just learnt it—the giants can, 
and do, unbend. Turning from the morning 
to the evening paper, I find the story of a 
practice game. The purpose was still serious, 
of course; the more experienced player ‘‘ would 
from time to time remark kindly about grip, 
stance or stroke ’’; but laughter was the prevail- 
ing note, and ‘“‘ there was exchanged between 
the pair a ceaseless stream of remarks so 
humorous, so quick, that for a time the wit 
eclipsed the tennis.” 

From this point I read on eagerly. I don’t 
know much about wit, but I know more about 
it than I do about any game, sport or venison- 
chasing. I have studied to laugh at the right 
time; and it seemed that the time had come. 
For what must the quality of wit be, that could 
eclipse play of such a quality? ‘‘ A peach!” 
yelled one player admiringly, when passed with 
a superb cross-court drive.—‘‘ Yes,’’ retorted his 
opponent, ‘‘I raise peaches.”—And when the 
former sent down a thunderbolt of a service, like 
a flash came the question: ‘‘ Did you mean to 
do that?” 

Somehow I rose from the perusal of this story 
a little saddened. Something was gone, a 
brightness from the day. I felt that even the 
curates could have done it better. Not, mind 
you, that I would lay a ban on badinage. 
Lightness of heart is worth a thousand epigrams, 
and I have listened to world-famous wits 
multiplying back-chat on exactly the ‘‘ Did you 
mean to do that?’’ level. But the point is that 
they were only wits; they had not the news- 
value of champions; they could afford themselves 
a half-hour off for puerility, without the danger 
that the holes in their motley would be preserved 
and printed. ‘“‘It is a lonely thing to be a 
champion ’’; but perhaps, with the Press around, 
not nearly lonely enough. 

We are told that ours is an age of specialists. 
But in fact, along with the cultivation of 


seriousness in sport has come an extravagance of 
hero-worship which will not allow the cobbler 
to stick to his last. The specialist is condemned 
to generalize. 


It is not enough that a man 
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should hit sixes over the pavilion: that prowess 
makes him an expert on birth-control. A steno- 
gtapher swims Niagara, and tells us how to care 
for our teeth. If a woman is a pretty actress, 
we credit her with inside information on the 
survival of bodily death. It is the fault of us, 
the worshippers, not of the worshipped. They 
would keep their heads if we did not give them 
their heads. And many of them, despite the 
monstrous pressure of an idiotic adulation and 
a persistent publicity, do keep their heads. It 
can be small pleasure to them to see their airiest 
syllables blazing under headings and upon 
hoardings. They would prefer, no doubt, after 
the bitter hardships and intense applications of 
the day, to sit quietly in private life over private 
fires, and have as little fame as though they 
were poets. 

For, thank goodness, there is one sphere which 
seriousness has not invaded. The things of the 
mind are still taken casually. Few people go 
into training for philosophy, or strictly meditate 
the thankless muse. We have achieved a sense 
of proportion. For those who can hit a ball or 
shake a leg, glory and omniscience: and for 
those who can’t, the austere joy of being as 
strenuous in their attempts as the successful. 
But for those who neither can nor try to, nothing. 
Pleasure is business: you must either raise 
peaches or hunt Elks. 


THE SKIPPER 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HE other day I saw a contented man. He 

was the skipper of the tiny steamer that 
took us up the Meuse. I do not know 
that officially he was in charge of the boat, 
which had the air of being the only little bit of 
perfect democracy on this earth. I never heard 
anybody giving orders. There were only three 
in the crew. I do not count the man who gave 
us tickets (he had a long sallow face and steel 
spectacles, and he reminded me vaguely of the 
illustrations in the American funny books I 
used to read when I was a boy, Max Adeler’s 
‘Elbow Room’ and the like) and the vast dripping 
head that emerged from the engine-room as 
members of the crew. Two of these were nondescript 
young men, merely elastic-sided boots and 
peaked caps. They too were contented, but 
that was simply because they had achieved 
peaked caps. A Belgian of the humbler classes 
asks no more from life than to be allowed to 
wear a peaked cap. He aims at that just as a 
member of the middle classes there aims at a 
long and astonishingly unreal beard and a new 
leather portfolio. Our man, the skipper, was 
older, and it was he who took the wheel for the 
greater part of the journey, though he was not 
above surrendering it and taking his turn at 
hopping off and tying up the boat. He was one 
of those short thick-set grizzled men with very 
deep voices that are so familiar in France and 
Belgium. You might describe hint as a curly 
Old Bill. He- wore a short coat, made of some 


thin black material like alpaca, and a pair of 
trousers so baggy, so voluminous in the seat, 
that he could have turned round inside them. 
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It is not easy to be dignified in such trousers, 
and a peaked cap too small for you and elastic- 
sided boots will not make the task any easier. 
But he was dignified. 

When I first stepped on to the steamer at 
Namur and met his eye, I knew at once that we 
were all in his charge. It was inevitable that he 
should take the wheel. He sat there, still 
smoking his clay pipe, nonchalantly enough, and 
as he spun the wheel and stared ahead with little 
deep-set eyes, he looked like something between 
a sailor and an engine-driver—a happy com- 
promise. Whatever the Meuse had in store for 
us, no matter what currents and reefs and shoals 
were waiting above, he would see us safely 
through. Even if the German guns roared again 
over the hills, he would still see us safely 
through. He tugged at a cord and the steamer 
told all Namur that we were off. The other 
four elastic-sided boots hopped ashore; the ropes 
were untied; the boots hopped back; and off we 
went. For the first ten minutes or so all was 
easy. We had the whole sparkling breadth of 
the river to sail in, and our skipper never took 
his pipe out of his mouth. But then I saw him 
put his pipe down. I looked ahead, and there 
noticed a kind of weir and a lock for our steamer, 
a very narrow lock. There seemed only a few 
feet to spare at the entrance to it, but the skipper 
gave a spin this way and a spin that, and in we 
glided, so smoothly that the four elastic sides 
were able to hop out before we came to rest. 
As soon as she was tied up, the skipper 
descended from his wheel. Calmly he surveyed 
the lock. Calmly—though perhaps with a hint 
of derision—he spat into it. Then he turned 
again to his clay pipe. 

At the next lock but one—a very ticklish 
fellow—he produced a bottle and without haste 
or any loss of dignity he tilted it towards the blue 
spaces and the clouds that were sailing faster 
than we were. Having refreshed himself and lit 
his pipe again, he exchanged jests in the deepest 
bass with a mysterious personage in a peaked 
cap who always seemed to pop up at every lock. 
Perhaps it was not the same man every time, 
but it always looked like the same man. Then 
he took stock of us, his charges. The pair of 
lovers from Namur were photographing one 
another for the fifth time. The man with a straw 
hat, attached to himself, after the manner of the 
ancients, by a black cord, was relighting his 
cigar again. The two women with the baby 
boy were once more leading the baby boy care- 
fully round the deck. The middle-aged woman 
with the pink hat was still reading Maurice 
Dekobra, from whom she had not yet lifted her 
eyes. The two men with forked beards were 
eating sandwiches; they had been eating sand- 
wiches all along; I could not imagine them 
without sandwiches. I do not know what the 
skipper thought of us. Perhaps he thought we 
were not worth taking up the Meuse, guiding 
in and out of locks. But he gave no sign. He 
did not care about us, I think; he had his little 
steamer, answering its helm so beautifully; he 
had his fine clay pipe and convenient bottle and 
(as we discovered at the next lock but two) his 
lunch all snug in a round tin; he had his position 
at Namur and Dinant, and a welcome all the way 
between; and I have no doubt that somewhere 


not too far from the water’s edge he had a Wife 
as sturdy as himself, some broad-faced children, 
and a pot of onion soup. 

I thought I saw, written in the comfortable 
lines about his eyes, the conviction that river 
steamers are best of all. It was a conviction | 
shared with him that morning, when the river 
was all dancing light and the green hills of the 
Ardenne country softly unwound themselves 
about us. Only on a river steamer do you see 
the world glide past like a happy dream. There 
is indeed something dreamlike about the y 
motion of this journeying. Not one day in 4 
hundred on the open sea brings you this 
sensation. There, you are always inside a thin 
that is driving hard against the water or being 
buffeted, and you alternate between epic poetry 
and the foulest and most ungovernable prose, 
A voyage down a river is like the pleasant light 
verse. I except all your Amazons and 
Mississippis, yellow floods a mile or two wide, 
The river must be small, companionable. 

All the way along I was reminded of some. 
thing. Every corner we turned in the river 
tantalized me. I had certainly never been there 
before, yet I felt I knew it or something like it. 
We were nearly at the end of our voyage before 
I saw what it was. I was gliding towards the 
frontier of the fairy tale country. I have always 
felt that somewhere between France and Belgium 
and Germany is the country where the fairy 
tales happened. It must be somewhere near 
Luxemburg, yet I knew that it was not Luxem-. 
burg, for I had been there. Probably you can 
never approach this frontier in a train, and 
certainly not in one of those international wagon- 
lit affairs. That would explain why I had never 
found the country of the fairy tales when I had 
been this way before. But a fellow might easily 
sneak into the place in one of these tiny river 
steamers, themselves like toys. Thus I argued, 
and everything I saw seemed to prove that we 
were not far away. The woods hanging above 
us were thicker and greener than ever, and were 
the very image of that wood where the Sleeping 
Beauty was hidden. I caught a glimpse of a 
chateau with curly towers, perched on the 
summit of a grey crag, and there was Marquis 
of Carabbas written all over it. And then I 
remembered the ginger-bread. At Namur I had 
noticed hundreds of little men and animals made 
of ginger-bread; at Dinant there had been more 
ginger-bread still, and its men and animals had 
been far larger; and now, it seemed, we might 
arrive any moment at a place where the ginger- 
bread figures would be life-size, perhaps all 
bobbing and smiling at us along the river bank. 
I watched the skipper anxiously. Everything 
depended on him. An extra turn or two of the 
wheel and he might land us there. 

But he didn’t. Perhaps he thought we were 
not worthy. When the little ship was tied up 
for the last time and he came down from the 
wheel, I examined cautiously that rubicund front 
of his, shining now with the knowledge of duty 
done, still wearing its air of large contentment. 
For a second or so it seemed like a mask. 
Surely there was a curious glint in the eye, 4 
wrinkle or two that had not been there before 
and that hinted at mockery? I had finished my 
potage du jour before I had stopped wondering. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


¢ The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free 

ession in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 

lic interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 

the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

¢ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


MORE ABOUT HOTELS 


SIR,—Mr. Henry L. Clark’s letter, and your 
editorial comment upon it, provoke me to enquire 
whether this is a private fight or one in which any 

n may join. I frequent hotels more, perhaps, than 
the majority of writers do because I travel up and down 
the length of Great Britain many times in a year. 
Roughly speaking, I would say that the hotels in 
England are inferior to the hotels in Scotland, and 
that the hotels in the north of England are vastly 
inferior to the hotels in the south of England. There 
are hotels in Yorkshire of a vileness that must be 
experienced to be believed. I have stayed in one of 
these horrible holes twice, not because I wished to do 
so, but because there is no other hotel in the town 
in which it is situated. On my last visit I swore an 
oath in heaven that I would sleep in the fields rather 
than sleep in it a third time. 

My experience is that eight out of ten hotels in 
Scotland are good. This statement does not apply to 
Edinburgh, where I have had worse service at high 
cost in one of the principal hotels than I have received 
inany other city of its size. 

Last summer I travelled extensively in Scotland. 
At Callander, in the Hydro, I found a first-class hotel, 
ably managed and with good food. Its single defect 
was the inadequacy of baths for men, who had to 
descend into the depths of the building before they 
could wash themselves. At Oban I stayed at an hotel 
—remembering your fear of the law of libel I do not 
name it—which was dirty, incompetently managed, and 
very expensive. The food was foul. From Oban I 
went to a small country hotel, managed by two ladies 
who were amateurs at the job. They meant well, but 
had not the slightest understanding of their business. 
The food was monotonous and inadequate, and the 
servants were saucy, but the charges were moderate. 
At Strathpeffer I stayed in an hotel which was badly 
managed. The food and service were poor, although 
the charges were heavy. From there, I went to Skye, 
not without trepidation, and found an hotel at Sliga- 
chan, owned and managed by Mr. John Campbell, of 
aquality so fine that I am returning to it for a month 
this year. Those who are old frequenters of it will 
not thank me for this advertisement of its virtues, since 
italready attracts to it as many people as it can hold. 

During my visits to these various hotels I motored 
into the adjoining country and often had meals at other 
hotels. I found that the small hotels in places round 
about Oban were vastly better than the hotels in Oban 
itself. The food was excellent, without being fancy 
tither in style or in price. 

Nine times out of ten, hotels in which the menu is 
written in French are to be avoided. One gets in 
them Anglo-French cooking done by an Italian chef, 
with pretentiousness substituted for efficiency. Station 
hotels are notoriously the devil. Hotels which indulge 
in jazz bands generally indulge in bad cooks, and if an 
hotel sets itself out to cater for tennis champions, the 
lsitor may be assured that the food and the service 
vil be appalling. Tennis people seem not to have 
plates, and they will eat food which would cause a 
elf-respecting ostrich to turn up its beak in disdain. 
I have lived in several hotels in London for long 
sells. Some of them, not two minutes’ walk from 
Trafalgar Square, ought to be prosecuted by the police 
fr fraud. Anglo-French cookery, done by Italian 
thefs, is rampant in them. Once, in one of them, I 
sid to the head, waiter, ‘‘ As man to man, would you 


eat this stuff if you were looking out for a decent 
dinner?” and, as man to man, he told me that he would 
not. The best hotel I have struck in London for people 
of moderate means is the Rubens in Buckingham 
Palace Road. It, like all the good hotels in which I 
have stayed, is supervised by the man who owns it. 

Breakfast in the majority of hotels is a good meal. 
Luncheon is so-so, and the dinner is nearly always 
pretentious and terrible and expensive. In Aberdeen, 
after trying unsuccessfully to eat a six-course Anglo- 
French-Italian dinner, I had the luck to discover the 
high tea ’’ served to the knowing Aberdonians in 
the same dining-room. After that, my stay in the hotel 
was happy. The idea of baths and running water in 
bedrooms still has not penetrated far into the minds 
of hotel-keepers, and few of them realize that most 
of us like to read in bed, but do not like to have to 
jump out of it to switch off the electric light. Hotels 
which are managed by middle-class people are nearly 
always good hotels. I remember a very good one, 
kept by a retired army officer and his wife, at Ban- 
chory, near Aberdeen, and another, kept by a retired 
barrister and his wife, at Aldeburgh. I went to the 
latter after a stay in an expensive and pretentious 
hotel in Felixstowe, where the food was dreadful and 
the rooms were dirty. I have found an excellent hotel 
in Sidmouth and another in Torquay. Really awful 
hotels are to be found in Winchester, Wells and Wor- 
cester. Food and hotels in cathedral cities are nearly 
always disasters ! 

It is useless for Mr. Clark to take up his attitude 
of an injured innocent. His hotel, if he keeps one, 
may be excellent, but, for the one good hotel in Eng- 
land, there are a dozen that deserve all the castiga- 
tion that you can give them. 

I am not among those who believe that hotels in 
France are marvels of good management, or that the 
food in them is superb. Some of the worst hotels I 
have ever lived in are in Paris, and the food in them 
was as bad as anything in a Yorkshire hotel. But, 
broadly speaking, hotels in France are better than 
hotels in England. I once stayed in an hotel in Tours 
which remains in my memory as a perfect hotel. What 
we want in England are hotels in which good English 
food is served. English food, when it is well cooked, 
is fine food, always barring, of course, the incurable 
habit of serving vegetables, especially cabbage, in a 
sodden state. What we too often get is an imitation 
of a bad Paris hotel. 

Mr. Clark accuses you, and other journalists, of 
killing the ‘‘Come-to-Britain’’ Movement. He may be 
interested to know that an American told me lately 
that his American friends clear out of England to 
France as quickly as they can for one reason: that 
they cannot afford the prices demanded from them. 
The average hotel-keeper and his servants imagine 
that all Americans are millionaires, and behave accord- 
ingly. In a restaurant near Piccadilly Circus, to which 
I was taken to lunch by a young American, I found 
when I examined the menu that a single slice of melon 
cost five shillings! I chose the cheapest item on the 
bill, because I knew that my host’s finances were not 
magnificent. I remembered, too, that in another and 
famous London restaurant, not five minutes’ walk from 
the one which I am describing, the charge for a slice 
of melon was half a crown! In another restaurant, 
I was informed by a friend, the charge for this delicacy 
was six shillings and sixpence. Let Mr. Clark think 
again. It is not you, Sir, nor the journalists who are 
killing the ‘‘ Come-to-Britain” movement, but the 
rapacious and too often incompetent hotel-keepers. 

I am, etc., 
St. Joun Ervine 


SIR,—The writer of your leading article in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW of June 16 appears to me to err 
as much on the one side as Henry L. Clark does 
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on the other. The former probably lives in a large 
town with good restaurants and fish-shops close at 
hand; the latter has a cheerful temperament, a 
holiday feeling’? and a good digestion. If I 
went into a small English hotel and asked for an 
omelette I should feel rather as though I had 
enquired on a cold day in Belgium for a hot-pot, 
or in Spain for a York ham! 

Let us try to be reasonable, and to consider for 
what class the hotel is catering and how far it is 
from its source of supply. Most of the beauty- 
spots of England, Scotland and Wales, to say 
nothing of Ireland, are remote; the nearest ice to 
most of my homes has been from five to fifteen miles 
away. It is ridiculous to assert that food cannot 
be kept without it, that is if the larder faces north, as 
it always would if a woman were the architect. 
But you must eat the more perishable forms when 
you can get them; that is, not fish for lunch on 
Monday, not pork in hot weather—and so on! 
Hotels are generally, in England, clean; that is a 
point in their favour. They are, admittedly, too 
dear. But if they lay in supplies for large parties 
whom the weather may prevent from coming, there 
is a great deal of waste. In our own homes, as 
well as in hotels, we need better cooking and a more 
imaginative outlook. A man who has partaken of 
one of the surprising teas of Devonshire or the 
Lake District does not need a late dinner; if an 
hotel makes its money by large and hungry 
char-a-banc loads from Lancashire or Yorkshire 
towns he is a wise caterer who provides a lunch 
which would make the writer of your article feel 
faint! A man who has played 36 holes of golf, 
or been all day on the Fells rock climbing, requires 
something different; but let us realize that the hotel- 
keeper who has fifty visitors of one type and one 
of another naturally considers the fifty, though the 
one goes away dissatisfied and writes to the papers ! 
I generally, in the Lake District, get a comfort- 
able if too substantial a meal. I am never offered 
tinned salmon. 

Enclosed is my card, which will show you that 
I am not a hotel keeper (nor have I any interest in 
hotels) but merely 


‘* A Country HOUSEKEEPER ”’ 


WHAT IS PROTESTANTISM? 


SIR, — Your admirable article, ‘What is 
Protestantism?’ is very stimulating, and I venture 
a few comments. 

Historically there are two kinds of Protestantism 
in England which may be named with sufficient 
accuracy, ‘ The Protestantism of Calvin’ and ‘ The 
Protestantism of Cranmer.’ Of course Cranmer was 
influenced more or less by Calvin and the other 
continental reformers, but the fact remains that 
their ideals were not his, nor his theirs. Of all the 
continental reformers England has been influenced 
most by Calvin, and the contrast between the ideals 
of Calvin and the ideals of Cranmer needs to be 
emphasized. Calvin had to frame a polity for the 
little city of Geneva, desperately defending its 
independence against the - counter-reformation 
materialized in the Duke of Savoy. Cranmer on the 
other hand had behind him until the Marian reaction 
the influence and authority of the Crown, and was 
able to exercise his peculiar gifts in translating and 
adapting the old service books. 

Unlike Calvin, Cranmer was the chief administrator 
of a traditional system, and he was not obliged to do 
more than reform its abuses. In doing this he kept 
before his eyes as his model the early and undivided 
Church. Calvin, on the other hand, finding all around 
him in ruins, thought out a new theology as well as 
a new polity. The non-conforming Puritans en- 


deavoured to introduce Calvin’s polity into England, 
and failing that developed eventually into ‘‘ the Free 
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Churches.” Within the Church of England Hooker 
and his successors produced the body of Anglican 
divinity. In Eucharistic doctrine the Protestantism of 
the Church of England involved a difference from Rome. 
As the gloom that followed the invasion of the Empire 
by the barbarians deepened into the Dark Ages the 
Western Church had fallen into the error of ini 
the indefinable. The Church of England, true to her 
ideal of returning to antiquity, has returned also to 
that absence of authoritative definition with which the 
primitive Church was content. 

I am, etc., 
Emsworth, Hants C. Poyntz Sanperson 


THE AUTOCRAT AT THE OPERATING TABLE 


SIR,—May I make some comments upon the letter 
signed ‘‘ Lycurgus’’? The incident of the hot. 
water-bottle seems to imply an inferior nursing. 
home: I cannot agree that the smallest detail js 
out of the province of the greatest surgeon, though, 
if he be sure of the nursing, he will usually delegate 
many duties. The writer does not say whether his 
friend was a patient in a private house, in a 
nursing home, or in a hospital: this is very 
important. 

If, as I infer, the operation was not an emer. 
one, why did he choose a surgeon who did not work 
well with his own general practitioner? Most of 
the latter like to work with certain surgeons, it bei 
human nature to “‘ get used to ’’ particular methods, 
and so avoid waste of energy in difficult and often- 
times tedious tasks. 

Is he so ingenuous as to imagine that a third 
doctor, whether his own private friend or a local 
rival, could interfere in a case actually in the hands 
of another? Patients often cavil at expense; this 
is not his special grievance: that the surgeon did 
not visit him, implies that his own attendant under- 
took to ‘‘ keep the fees down’’! Has ‘‘ Lycurgus” 
read the Blue Book on Nursing-homes? 

I am, etc., 
Jutian Parson 


SIR EDWARD MARSHALL HALL 


SIR,—I am engaged upon writing the life of the 
late Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., at the request 
of the executors of his estate. May I appeal through 
your columns to his former friends and clients for 
assistance? I would be grateful for any apprecia- 
tions or anecdotes, especially those relating to his 
earlier years, and copies of personal or professional 
letters written by him would be specially welcome. 

I am, etc., 
EDWARD MaArjORIBANKS 

4 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.4 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


SIR,—It is now the Greek Government themselves 
which furnish us with an argument against the 
return of the Elgin statues from the British Museum 
to Athens. The statues which were taken from the 
Parthenon would, if sent to Athens, be put in the 
museum there; so that the change would only be 
from one museum to another. 

In Greece there is an excellent custom of keeping 
in a small museum near the actual site the statuary 
and pottery found there. The visitor thus associates 
the objects clearly with the place, and is not over- 
whelmed or fatigued by a large display as in a central 
museum. Three years ago the British School of 
Archeology dug up at Sparta a bust, as is 
supposed, of Leonidas. The local authorities at 
Sparta want to keep this in their own small museum. 
The Greek Government, however, have refused this 
and keep it in the Athens museum on the grounds 
that it will be better looked after there. 

Surely the same argument applies to the Elgin 


marbles in the British Museum, especially as the 
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Greeks, in their war of liberation against the Turks 

a hundred years ago, bombarded their own Acropolis 
thens. 

I am, etc., 


British Club, Athens C. A. Knapp 


THE THEATRE 


TWO MORE WAR-PLAYS 


By Ivor Brown 


the Soldier. Adapted by John Van Druten 
of Rebecca West. The. Playhouse. Pub- 
lished by Gollancz, 3s. 6d. 
The Silver Tassie. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. 7s, 6d. 
ESPITE its name the Van Druten-West play 
D: not essentially a product of war in general 
or of the late war in particular. It could as 
well be entitled ‘ The Return of the Motorist,’ since 
the focus of interest is a loss of memory which might 
as easily have been achieved by imprudence at the 
cross-roads as by action of the enemy. I am not at 
al} sure that the adapter would not have been wise to 
cut out the khaki altogether and make the initial 
episode a motor accident or any other violent 
disaster. As things are in Mr. Dean’s production 
they leave me a trifle confused. The characters 
begin by talking about the war in the background, 
but they are wearing the clothes of the last minute, 
and the large house in what the house-agents would 
undoubtedly call the Middlesex Highlands seems 
bright and happy without any clouds either of the 
Atlantic or of Armageddon to disturb the peace of 
Pinner or the sunny altitudes of Harrow Weald. I 
suggest to Mr. Dean that, in creating the setting for 
a play which is thoroughly gloomy, he had a chance 
to be realistic about the English climate. As usual 
we had the blue radiance which is the theatre’s 
unchanging notion of an English day in any month 
of the year. 

Accordingly, though Chris Baldry did come back 
in uniform, he passed rapidly away from any 
particularities of date and place into the abstract 
world of ‘‘a case.’’ He had lost his memory; he 
did not recognize his wife, a harsh, bad-mannered 
specimen of ‘‘ county ” lady whom, one felt, it were 
considerable happiness to forget. What he did 
remember was the hotel-keeper’s daughter at Monkey 
Island, now Mrs. Grey, the drab little clerk’s wife. 
No bliss for him but to walk with this withering 
flower of Metroland. There is a fine tragic situation 
in this sovereignty of Mrs. Grey over Baldry Court: 
but the tragedy would have been both more poignant 
and more probable if Kitty Baldry had been less of 
the mingled snob, dragon and grenadier. The 
emphasis of the play might be triangular. The 
situation is not so terrible for Chris, who has gone 
in search of his youth and found it, as for Mrs. Grey, 
who knows the illusion of the reunion in all its 
cruelty, and for Kitty, who must, in her own house, 
see her husband crying out to the faded darling of 
his boyhood. But it is almost impossible to care 
what befalls Kitty Baldry, who explains herself as a 
woman who has never cried except out of temper in 
her babyhood: she had lost a son without tears, and 
her attitude to the soldier returned is not one of 
compassion for his affliction but of raging jealousy 
against the shabby house-wife who is still for him the 
jewel that once gleamed behind the beer-handles. 
Kitty is for contempt and not for tragedy. 

Miss Rebecca West wrote her nove) when psycho- 
analysis was portentously the thing in Golder’s 
Green. The solemnities of psycho-therapy still 
continue in the upper floors of Bloomsbury houses, 
but we have got beyond the stage of immediate 


surrender to bearded gentlemen on whose shaggy 
lips there is a froth of Teutonic technicalities as of 
beer about more vulgar mouths. However, in 1916 
a gross and hairy man, who endeavoured to look as 
little like a general practitioner as possible, could 
still get away with the fees by mugging up a showy 
modicum of the modish lore. It is such a physician 
of the soul who cures Chris Baldry by appeal to the 
‘* child-obsession.’’ Chris is sharply reminded of 
the fact that Kitty had once given him a son, which 
reminds him of the mother’s identity and ends the 
play. The romance of, with, and for Mrs. Grey is 
over. She can go back and get Mr. Grey his break- 
fasts and suppers and ‘‘ make do” on his fiver a 
week in the little grey home known as ‘‘ Mariposa.’’ 

It is significant of our time that Mr. Van Druten 
should have turned his back on the big, obvious, 
good-for-the-greasepaint scene. Chris is shocked 
out of his shell-shock off stage, and off stage his 
reconciliation with his wife is made. We hear only 
through the lips of Mrs. Grey that Cupid and Psyche 
are restored to peace. That sort of quietist construc- 
tion would have been unthinkable to anyone whose 
first theatrical loyalties had been consecrated to the 
school of Pinero or whose first dramatic course had 
been in the conquests of Alexander. But Mr. Van 
Druten is young enough, I imagine, to have been 
influenced by the drama of silence as practised by the 
left wing in Paris, and to prefer the hint to the 
hammer-blow. It is courageous thus to refuse the 
chance of knocking us all of a heap, and I fear that 
it may considerably endanger the success of a play 
which has dignity and reality, rare qualities on our 
stage this summer. Moreover, the piece is admirably 
acted in the English style of suppressed emotion and 
disciplined behaviour. Miss Mary Clare’s impersona- 
tion of Mrs. Grey is the very form and fashion of all 
muted pathos. I began by questioning Mr. Dean’s 
sense of ‘‘ atmospherics ’’ in the setting, but his 
casting is beyond criticism. Miss Gillian Scaife has 
some harsh, monotonous intonations, but her perform- 
ance of an unsatisfying and unrewarding part is 
cleverly sympathetic, while Miss Grizelda Hervey and 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine do all that can be done with 
Kitty and Chris. Mr. Eliot Makeham is a past and 
present master of clerkdom, while Mr. Aubrey 
Mather’s psycho-therapeutical beard and bounce are 
exactly right. I have met the tribe—all tweeds and 
terminology. 

There has already been a storm in Mr. O’Casey’s 
** tassie.” As no dramatist since Synge has been 
more essentially of the Abbey and a larger con- 
tributor to the Abbey’s fame, it was a bold act of 
the directors to reject his new piece. Mr. O’Casey 
has been enjoying himself by washing the Abbey 
linen in public and splashing invective more heartily 
than skilfully across the Irish Channel. The play 
can certainly be criticized as a hotch-potch in which 
a first act of typical tenement drama done with all 
Mr. O’Casey §-~Sureness and largeness of sardonic 
humour is followed up by a fantasy, now mainly 
symbolical, now mainly sonorous, against which an 
academic taste could certainly level a charge of 
muddled moods and modes, But the business of laying 
down laws for drama has been futile ever since Aristotle 
first bored his pupils with the frigidities of the 
Poetics. If a dramatist can be interesting, he has 
done enough. Mr. O’Casey’s story of Harry Heegan, 
the conquering hero of the football field (the ‘‘ silver 
tassie ’’ is the cup he helps to win), who goes to the 
war, is stricken, and is like to spend the rest of his 
life in a cripple’s chair watching another man take 
his girl, may be accused of many offences against 
polite and formal composition. But it never makes 
the mistake of being flat, feeble “or dull” “To the 
genteel theorists of the noble Gael Mr. O’Casey may 
seem to write with his eye too close to the Dublin 
gutter and his nose peeping too insistently round 
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tapsters’ doors, but this is preferable to setting up 
as another lord of the isles, and to pretending that 
boys have never been boys since the days of Deirdre. 
Mr. O’Casey’s war-scenes are as wild and sometimes 
as woolly as anything that could be written by an 
Expressionist with a headache: but they are not dull. 
The whole boiling is prepared with immense vigour, 
and the Dublin comedy is as strongly phrased as 
ever. If Dublin won’t face it, others surely will. 


BRADFIELD AND OXFORD 


The Rhesus of Euripides (in Greek). Greek Theatre, Bradfield 
College. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes (in Greek). Oxford University 
Dramatic Society. New Theatre, Oxford. 


Nothing is so dead as a past dramatic convention, 
and Greek Tragedy, if iit is to ‘‘ get over’’ to us 
to-day, should not rely on its claims as drama. Better 
that it should glory in its remoteness than that it should 
seek ito justify itself according to modern ideas of 
what is ‘‘ dramatic,’’ by trying to be realistic. With 
its choral music and dancing, its long set speeches and 
formal dialogues, it would find its nearest equivalent 
in some kind of ballet-opera with a strong dash of 
liturgy. 

There are, indeed, always places where it is 
dramatically effective even by modern standards; this 
constitutes a certain temptation to realism, and the 
‘ Rhesus ’ is unusually full of such places. But the most 
important thing is still the speaking of the verse, and 
the whole Bradfield cast is to be congratulated on the 
way they make ‘themselves heard in their open-air 
theatre. That the effort should lead to some ranting 
(Hector, for instance) is natural; the only real weak- 
ness is a certain tendency to obscure the regular rhythm 
of the verse, probably in the interests of realism. Mr. 
P. S. Walde’s Muse is free from both these faults. 
Upon her platform the Muse cannot ‘“ act ’”’ 
at all; all depends on how she speaks the 
speech, and she speaks it admirably. In the more 
realistic way Dolon and the Charioteer are both 
good, though the latter sometimes overdoes it a little; 
and the chorus, which plays an unusually vital and 
‘‘organic’’ part in the ‘ Rhesus,’ deserves high 
praise both for its singing and its acting. 

In the burlesque and farce of Aristophanic 
comedy we are at home in_ spite of all 
the intervening centuries; it might so_ easily 
be Freud and the New Psychology instead of 
Socrates and the Sophists. We have not come to 
be moved by an austere and remote art, but to have 
two hours’ fun. Here lies the chief fault of Mr. 
Bailey’s production ; it is possible to ‘‘ rag ’’ too much 
in Aristophanes; but here, in spite of the amusing 
scenery and the suggestion of good old musical comedy 
in the get-up of the chorus, it all seems somehow just 
a little solemn. 

The whole company is to be congratulated, par- 
ticularly on the high level of elocution and verse- 
speaking; but there is one performance which over- 
shadows all the rest, that of Mr. G. H. G. Norman 
as Strepsiades. The chorus of clouds both sing 
and speak admirably, but when they move their 
drill would hardly satisfy Mr. Cochran. That is 
always a difficulty; it takes more than a term to 
become a qualified chorus girl. 

Parry’s incidental music (which was written for the 
last O.U.D.S. production of the ‘ Clouds’ in 1905), 
woven of all sorts of familiar strands, from ‘ John 
Peel ’ to the Fire-Music in the ‘ Valkyries,’ is in itself 
a brilliant translation and interpretation of Aristo- 
phanes’s burlesque. A word of praise is due to the 
amusing properties, especially the map and _its 
inscription. A. H. 
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ART 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN THE 
ARTS 


By WALTER Bayes 


Mosaics by B. Van Anrep. National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, 
Paintings by Kokoschka. Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, 


HE authorities responsible for commission; 

Mr. Van Anrep to pave the landing dons tn 

west staircase of the National Gallery are to be 
congratulated upon the completion of a very work. 
manlike job which adds materially to the attractions 
of the building. It is right that a museum of 
paintings should be made handsome and stately 
The policy, which has placed palms in the entrance 
hall and installed the very effective baroque bronze 
figure in the centre of it, is carried on by the rich 
colour of Mr. Van Anrep’s mosaics, which contrast 
just rightly with the green base of the wall and 
are an admirable example of careful and just colour 
distribution. I have always thought that, in theo 
a pavement that you walk on might of all things 
be exempt from reference to the third dimension 
and that for such purposes Mr. Van Anrep makes 
too much use of light and shade. Still, he uses it 
merely as a device for suggesting pattern and 
except occasionally in the faces of his figures (where 
that pattern seems for all its logic and ingenuity 
to have sacrificed simplicity to unnecessary complete- 
ness of statement), the shapes adduced have the 
firm alternations of direction which ‘‘ foreshorten ” 
well from the oblique view which, always in a floor, 
but above all in a floor approached by stairs from 
below, tests the designer of mosaics in the matter of 
inherent suitability. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating and the mosaics look very well. 

When we consider the number of exhibitions of 
works by foreign artists which our galleries offer and 
the profound deference with which they are received, | 
think the time is surely at hand when painters will 
have to take a leaf out of the book of their musical 
confréres and invent for themselves exotic 
pseudonyms. Herr Oskar Kokoschka at the 
Leicester Galleries is introduced to us with much 
trumpeting—would he receive the same attention if 
he were plain Brown or Smith? For my own part, 
I have a grudge against his exhibition, because it 
gave me the feeling that I was in heaven all alone 
with Mr, Frank Emanuel, and looking down with 
Olympian displeasure on the depraved moderns. I 
dislike this feeling of superiority, but suspect that 
most visitors to shows of this order must suffer a 
similar malaise, yet swallow it down with iron self- 
control, and once more pretend not to notice the 
progressive deterioration which is going on in the 
Art of Painting. I think my critical confréres must 
feel this process of deterioration, yet justify their 
silence by the reflection that nearly every one of 
the eminent (foreigners as a rule) who have by 
their example speeded painting on its downward 
path, has covered his lapse by certain native redeem- 
ing virtues—these latter not always so readily 
inimitable as his relaxed standard of artistic sobriety. 

As to this, Herr Oskar Kokoschka is not entirely 
an exception. It is only in a dream that one could 
identify oneself with the reactionary verdict that 
here is a common lunatic with no qualities as & 
painter. He has such qualities, but it is difficult to 
see and (although there is an introduction to the 
catalogue apparently so designed) it does not help 
us to see why they should have gained him so high 
a position in the art world as we are assured he 
holds. His ‘‘ profound respect for tradition ’’ is 
hardly impressive: has he a ‘‘ contempt for tricks 
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of hand?”’ I should have thought his work a mass 
of tricks of hand—not perhaps .always illegitimate 
in his use of lively contrasting gestures of the 
brush. He ‘“‘ allows no consideration for the 
material used to impair the absolute unity of his 
conception.’’ This is a doubtful help to us, for surely 
lack of such consideration has been known to 
impair that unity. If accepting Mr. Konody as 
this artist’s champion we pursue him to the pages 
of the Sunday Press we get the astonishing dicta that 
the artist’s method is the ‘‘ very antithesis’’ of 
Impressionism—that he is ‘‘ not concerned with the 
facts of nature,” that ‘* nothing could be further from 
him than painting by recipe.’’ 

I submit that in so far as his merits are concerned, 
and it is these I am now considering, it is only his 
bold and ingenious, though by no means sure, use 
of the art of transposition that conceals the fact 
(and then only from the inexpert) that he moves 
on a basis of colour theory very similar to that, say, 
of Mr. Wilson Steer in what we might call his Monti- 
celli phase—only that due consideration recognizes 
that the pictures were generally better than 
Monticelli’s ! I have a shrewd suspicion that in the 
hands of an unknown Englishman this would be 
stigmatized in some quarters as “‘ recipe’’; it is 
obviously based on Impressionism. Can anyone look at 
such a passage of analysed lighting as for example 
the space beneath the railway bridge to the right 
of No. 8, ‘ The Thames from the Savoy’ and fail 
to see it? It is the spirited handling of this con- 
vention which is the merit of all these landscapes 
when they have any. When Herr Kokoschka forgets the 
very respectable resources of Impressionist science he 
has at his command, he is liable to paint pictures 
like No. 17, ‘ The Chase,’ which wins tolerance 
from certain critics because the painter has 
evidently ‘‘ struggled with passionate intensity.’’ 
Three-quarters of the poor devils who annually send 
in pictures to Burlington House struggle with 
passionate intensity. 

I have taken the unusual course of definitely ‘‘ crab- 
bing ’’ the criticism of Herr Kokoschka’s accredited 
champion because there is real danger that fluent cos- 
mopolitan critics may hypnotize one another into posi- 
tions of fantastic error, unless the humble sanity of 
the practical painter be occasionally heard. There is 
much to be said against the painter-critic, but he has 
one advantage—he may never have painted a good 
picture, but he has always painted a bad one. If then 
he sees a work such as ‘ The Chase,’ above mentioned, 
which he knows he would hasten to destroy if it were 
his own before the shame of its existence became 
known, then he knows also that it is not for him to 
bestow lavish praise on its author without guarded 
reservations as to what ‘exactly it is he is praising. 
The critic who has never actually been a painter has 
no such vicarious shudder to give pause to his accept- 
ance of those deteriorations of artistic practice which 
have the support of other critics of a like strong 
stomach. If Sherlock Holmes, reading Mr. Konody’s 
article, found in it no qualms, no surreptitious sucking 
of a lemon, he would deduce that its author could never 
have been a painter. 

The comparison with Mr. Steer, above suggested, is 
a trifle flattering to Herr Kokoschka. He has not really 
anything like Mr. Steer’s steady balance and sense 
of proportion. By virtue of a harsher stroke and by an 
extension of his colour range, by the jumbling of trans- 
parent and opaque colours side by side, he achieves 
greater stridency, but the estimate of that as a merit 
is only a temporary one. His use of transparent pig- 
ment at full strength was possibly suggested by the 
pmo of Viaminck—a precarious device in the hands 

both. 

This article is not intended as a plea for protection 
against fair competition from imported talent, but it 
should be fair competition, and Englishmen will be 


unwise if they allow international critics to hustle their 
slow common sense. We are too slow, but in the Arts 
that is not worse than to be windy and unstable. 

A word may be said while the question of the 
importation of artistic talent is being discussed on the 
allied subject of exportation. I would not be ungrateful 
to the important attempt we have recently seen towards 
the popularization of English art abroad. Living artists 
need all the friendship they are likely to get, but is 
there not a disproporton in this generous gesture of 
service between the money which goes to the artist 
and that which goes to the parasite class (in which 
of course, as a writer for the Press, I include myself)? 
If we heard what sums in this campaign have been 
paid for carriers, printing, secretarial work, hospi- 
tality, publicity, and the like, and what sums had as a 
result gone to the support of artists, probably the 
figures would be surprising. 

Science tells us that there are wholesome parasites 
which contribute to the well-being of the animal on 
which they live. I am not denying that dealer, critic 
and functionary have often done good service to the 
artist. Nevertheless, the difference between what is 
regarded as reasonable earnings for the artist and for 
the members of the parasite class becomes fantastic. 
The poor donkey can never carry such a load. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—121 


Set By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a relation in the 
style of Strewelpeter of the life and fate of a youth 
given to excessive bicycling. 


. B. You are a biographer in the two-volume 
tradition. Write a footnote of not more than 150 
words to the following sentence which appears in 
the text of your work: ‘‘ The future Prime Minister 
was at this time still living with his parents at 
471A Clapham High Road.’’ We offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the most amusing footnotes submitted. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 12la, 
or LITERARY 121s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired, 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. _ Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, July 2, 1928. The results will be announced 
in the issue of July 7. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 119 
Set sy J. B. PrigstLey 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best character 
of a highbrow, in the manner of the seventeenth- 
century character writers (Overbury, Hall, Earle, 
etc.) The entries must not be more than 500 words 
long, and may be less. The highbrow must be the 
contemporary specimen, and the essays will be 
judged, not on their merits as imitations of the 
seventeenth-century manner, but on their neatness 


and despatch and wit. 
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B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the two best 
triolets with the opening line: ‘‘ ‘ Five Spades,’ 
cried the Vicar.’’ Is it necessary to add that the 
Vicar in question is playing Bridge? 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
J. B. Priestley, with which we agree, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. PRIESTLEY 


1194. There were surprisingly few entries for 
this competition, but the general level was fairly 
high. Several competitors began well but could not 
keep it up, descending to an easy level of abuse. 
(It is worth noticing that nobody sent in a flatter- 
ing or even moderately kind character of a high- 
brow.) John Gauvain’s opening sentences are 
especially happy: ‘‘ In exterior garb the highbrow 
differs but little from his neighbours; but to the 
discerning eye his face bewrayeth him, for therein 
his heart may commonly be seen. He doth appear 
thoroughly satisfied and pleased with what he is 
about, his judgment evidently approving.’’ Major 
Brawn begins well too: ‘‘ Is like a rich man’s valet, 
for he takes his pleasures at second hand: he will 
have none unless his brain pass it.’” These two 
are to be commended, and so are Lester Ralph 
and Non Omnia. I recommend Muriel Malvern for 
the First Prize because her character sketch keeps 
up the manner and yet makes all the necessary 
points. G. A. Newall is a worthy second. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Is one that hath that unnatural disease to be 
enamoured of old age and wrinkles, and loves all 
things (as Dutchmen do Cheese) the better for being 
mouldy and worm-eaten. Whatsoever he speaks is 
Letters: he affects Learning, but the lack of Learn- 
ing is a defect in his Character. Commonly such 
men are of no merit at all: but make out in pride 
what they want in worth, and fence themselves with 
a stately kind of behaviour from that would pursue 
them. His manner becomes him as a Master’s 
clothes became the Valet of a different build. He 
is too much displeased to see men merry, and 
wonders what they can find to laugh at. He never 
draws his own lips higher than a smile. You shall 
know him by his long, spare figure, his serious 
face, and his fingers, which are never content to be 
seen save with a Manuscript. A Verse or some such 
Worke he may sometimes get up to, but seldom 
above the stature of an Epigram. He spurns as 
base metal those pleasures which content lesser 
men. He is not too deep in Religion, but presents 
himself once a month at the Church, not to save his 
Soul, but to keep off the Churchwarden, and brings 
in his body to save his bail, for he either has little 
money or does not wish to consume it too speedily. 
If he has money, he has earned his ease by another 
man’s drudgery, and having no wit would now 
impress the World with his serious Tastes. One 
that thinks he most plays the Philosopher when he 
most seems the Fool. He is to be found in some 
Study where he likes much to have his tables 
adorned with Classick Folios, which may lie there 
a twelve-month open in the same Page. Should he 
desire to write he is one that would make all 
Books sell dearer, whilst he swells them into Folios 
with his Comments. He scorns to mix himself in 
men’s actions, but is not above censuring those in 
whose company he may be, and is a stern Critick. 
One that is trickt out in all the accoutrements of 
Learning, and spoils men’s pleasures by delivering 
himself of long Counsels, which contain more 
words than matter. He has neither inspiration 


enough to become a Poet, nor a discerning mind to 
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be a Scholar, though he affects both when it Suits 
him. Is like an Owl in that he ponders deeply on 
serious matters, and would impress all men With 
his knowing tongue, but must not hold his head $0 
high that he is not able to watch his feet, lest he 
stand on a rotten branch, or lose his balance. 


M. Matverny 


SECOND PRIZE 


Is as one who, from some deformity of nature, cannot q 
and his eyes, being grown accustomed to gaze upon the aether 
cannot turn but with pain to the ground beneath his feet. Hy 
is a giant among pygmies; and holds that men alone of his 
stature are worthy of his reckoning. In the commerce of the 
mind he hath only mighty business: he hides his head (which is 
the greater part of him) in mysteries and cloaks himself with 
darkness, because it is the custom of men to walk in the light ; 
and in the recording of his visions he will show a lively terror of 
common speech and thought. As his tongue, so his mind is 
awry: for in his arts he will forsake that beauty that hath 
enchanted the ages and ever seek some new thing in her stead: 
and thus he will often thrust upon judgement strange and horrid 
discord for music—offering harshness for beauty; or with hig 
brush insult the forms and images of truth; or seek, with his 
chisel, to recapture those shapes that men, through the centuries 
have outgrown ; thinking that what is old must be fair and what 
nearer the childhood of the world, more comely. In all thi 
he worketh removed from the common flesh of humanity, in fine 
scorn of opinion save that of his familiars. 

He is ever at odds with society, as you may observe from the 
manner that maketh the man. By his vesture you shall know 
him, notwithstanding that there be many that do go as 
in wolves’ clothing : for even him do others ape, albeit their parts 
do not admit of that natural arrogance of mind that is the mark 
of the true Highbrow. The critic, says he, “‘ is the true wit and 
virtue is too apt to be its own reward.’”’ He believes all c 
save some few of his own mystery; accounting men of policy and 
business, knaves; and men of tranquil mind and observers of 
the common usages, cowards or fools. Yet in this mistrust 
betwixt him and the world it is for speculation to decide where 
it runneth deepest. But let him go to his magic and set himself 
once more to mock the puppets that his imagination has upraised 
for the putting down again without much ado: for we are 
aweary of him. 


G. A. Newat 


119B. There was quite a shower of triolets about 
the Vicar. The necessities of rhyme usually turned 
the scene into a scandalous one; if the Vicar was 
not ‘‘in liquor’’ then his partner was; .many of 
them ‘‘ did bicker ’’; and some did not hesitate to 
‘* kick her.’’ Having read about fifty of these 
scandalous rhymes, I feel I shall not be able to look 
at a vicar for months without blushing. Many 
competitors did not trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the proper triolet form, and 
generally omitted to make the fourth line identical 
with the first. Walter Meade deserves to be com- 
mended for his second line, ‘‘ His calling’s a high 
one’’; and P. R. Bennett, T. E. Casson, J. Fry 
were all good. I suggest that the First Prize be 
awarded to Percy Lee, whose triolet is the neatest; 
and the Second to Margery Lawrence, who sent as 
many triolets as the Vicar went spades. 


FIRST PRIZE 


** Five Spades,’’ cried the Vicar: 

The Colonel cried ‘‘ D——n, 
You must be in liquor !’’ 
‘* Five Spades,’’ cried the Vicar, 
*“*T’ve no wish to bicker, 

I may get a Slam.” 
‘* Five Spades,’’ cried the Vicar: 

The Colonel cried ‘‘ D——N!”’ 

Percy Lee 


SECOND PRIZE 
‘* Five Spades,” cried the Vicar, 
On four to the queen— 
His partner looked sicker. 
“ Five Spades,” cried the Vicar, 
(He’d had too.much liquor 
Which clouded his een.) 
** Five Spades,” cried the Vicar, 
On: four to the queen. 

MarGERY LAWRENCE 
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HERE is nothing more irritating in Victorian 
T literature than the public spectacle, quite 

common in the ’forties and ’fifties, of men of 
talent or genius unable to make up their minds 
whether they believe or not, their blood, as a great 
Victorian poet contemptuously said of them, at once 
inflamed and enfeebled by gnat-stings of faith and 
scepticism. Great literature has been made through 
the es out of courageous doubt and out of 
profound faith, but no man can make anything worth 
the making out of half-hearted scepticism soothed by 
a half-held creed, and the recurrent ague-fits of 
certain Victorians, with the whimpering literature 
produced in them, excite in a sane mind the sort of 
nausea felt by Whitman when he wished to live with 
animals because they do not spend themselves in 
confessions of sin and are not respectable or 
ashamed. Arthur Hugh Clough, no doubt, was one 
of the best and most nearly amiable of those who 
set themselves ethical puzzles and nearly consoled 
themselves with almost achieved belief, but on his 
weaker side he was of the tribe. He was also of the 
tribe of those who are thrust upon us as greater than 
their work. And altogether it is difficult not to lose 
patience with him. 

* * 


But Carlyle did not call him ‘‘ a diamond in the 
generat refuse-heap’’ for nothing; it was not 
without cause that Matthew Arnold devoted to his 
memory one of the five finest elegies we have. He 
is worth looking at through the eyes of a detached 
and intelligent contemporary. About a week after 
he died, with many things half done, the SaturDay 
Review had a long article on him which probably 
gives as just a view of the man and his work as can 
be obtained. Recalling that as a boy and as a youth 
Clough had aroused very high expectations, and that 
the promise had faded out, the Saturday Reviewer 
set about explaining his failure. It was due, he 
thought, ‘‘ to an excess of feeling and scrupulousness 
and intellectual activity, and a deficiency in clearness 


‘of thought, in the gift of expression, and in physical 


spirits.” He might have quoted that great saying 
of Keats about what goes to make a man of attain- 
ment—‘‘ negative capacity,’’ willingness to accept 
ideas, emotions, impulses which come to a man with 
mysterious validity, without harassment to dis- 
cover whence they have that validity. For the 
artist, of all people, to demand of every urging a 
reference from some respectable authority is absurd. 


Clough seems to have had what Mr. Gladstone, 
describing someone else, called ‘‘ an ungovernable 
conscience.”” One cannot in fairness go further and 
say, what could be said of certain of his con- 
temporaries, that he had a pampered conscience. 
Duty really was for him Wordsworth’s ‘“ stern 
daughter of the voice of God,’’ though rather too 
garrulous for dignity. Would that with the 
Wordsworthian artistic reverence for her he could 
have acquired some of Wordsworth’s obduracy! 
But, alas, it could not be remarked of him as it was 
of the master, that when he had written an ode to 
Duty he had done with her. He was always listen- 
ing to her, and she was talkative and contradictory. 


For Wordsworth, his wisdom admirably buttressed 
by massive stupidity, there was nothing doubtful. 
He was sure that he was a very great poet, and that 


the production of poetry mattered supremely. His 
attitude, though he was incapable of the cynicism 
necessary for recognition of its nature, was pretty 
much that of the Regency statesman who said he 
had the greatest regard for religion, but if religion 
was going to interfere with a man’s private life——! 
Wordsworth’s head, half divine and the other half 
mulish, was bowed in reverence to Duty, but if Duty 
was going to interfere with a poet’s activity, so much 
the worse for her. It was so much the worse for 


Clough. 


* 
* * 


He remains an important and rather touching and 
rather annoying exhibit at the inquest on early 
Victorian faith or scepticism or whatever it was. If 
we wish to know what was felt at Oxford by the 
more earnest spirits of the period, his are the works 
to consult. Arnold’s Rugby and the Oxford of the 
early ’forties made him, and then he became one of 
the central figures in a set which included some of 
the best minds of the time. He could guide no one, 
for he himself was always turning back or aside in 
doubt of the way. But he could assist everyone who 
came in contact with him to aspire, with all sorts of 
sick agitations, towards the elusive truth, towards 
right feeling and living. 


Whether a painful moral wild-goose chase is quite 
the best occupation for man is a question hardly 
relevant; it is certainly the worst for the artist, as 
may be seen also in the much higher tragedy of 
Coleridge. But Clough was not properly an artist, 
and for him, after all, it may have been worth while, 
since it resulted in his one satisfactory poem, the 
truly brave and unified poem of hope in the hour of 
apparent spiritual defeat. The only other short piece 
of his which is ‘‘ achieved to the measure of its 
intention ’’ is a very different and much more modest 
and much less well-known thing, the pleasantly 
musical and wistful piece supposed to be spoken by 
a peasant girl driving her cows home and thinking of 
her absent lover. 

* 


The one success among the longer pieces is ‘ The 
Bothie,’ a miscellany in which we get much more 
than usual of the humanity and humour of the man, 
conveyed in what a generous mind helped by a dull 
ear will accept as hexameters. With an infusion of 
poetical feeling, it is not exactly poetry; but it has 
plenty of variety, passages of a welcome vivacity, 
some good touches of characterization, and is very 
English. The stage of life with which it mainly deals, 
one dear to academic sentimentalists, is that of 
intellectual hobbledehoydom, which must mean much 
less to any considerable writer than childhood or 
maturity, but the subject is taken in the right temper. 


* 


What else there may be of Clough’s worth noticing, 
in the ‘ Remains’ and in the letters, I do not know. 
The poems suffice one reader, and even as regards 
them there is the doubt whether it would not have 
been better for Clough to have been only a legend 
and the loved friend lamented in ‘ Thyrsis.’ Of the 
beauty of that elegy it is needless to write, but there 
is this to say, that never was there a figure less 
admissible to the gracious world of the pastoral elegy, 
and that too vivid a recollection of the actual Clough 
may diminish appreciation of the commemorative 
poem. STET. 
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REVIEWS 
TWO POETS 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Collected Poems. By John Freeman. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 

New Poems. By W. J. Turner. 
Windus. 5s. 


Chatto and 


T is eight years since Mr. John Freeman published 

a volume of collected poems considerably more 
bulky than this. He has appeared to be a copious 
writer, though all his other observable characteristics 
were such as did not go with copiousness. One 
piece, and even the worst of them, taken by itself, 
suggested an author who carried the art of 
elimination to an extreme. If Mr. Freeman was 
ever to make an error he preferred that it should 
be an error of omission. He would even avoid the 
higher tones of emotion rather than run the risk of 
being by ever so little too emotional. Yet, with all 
this fastidiousness and all this caution, he wrote a 
great deal. But from time to time he winnowed 
out what he had written and now he has made what 
we may hope is the final winnowing of his work up 
to the present moment. Final, I mean, so far as 
his own exclusive judgment is concerned — hardly 
so for some of his readers. For here we have, in 
a collection of eighty-four pieces in all, but a scant 
proportion of the one hundred and ninety-six which 
he published in 1920. 

I cannot say that any of my favourites have been 
omitted. But then one has few decided favourites 
among Mr. Freeman’s poems. One may, at this 
moment or that, like this poem better than that. 
That will not prevent one from finding in the whole 
bulk of them something which is only teasingly 
elusive in any one of them. His habit of saying too 
little rather than run the risk of saying too much, 
his habit of being deeply passionate in some world 
removed from ours, separated from ours by leagues 
of a highly rarefied poetic atmosphere, prevent the 
single poem from indicating what its author really 
means and what he really can do. Of all his pieces 
that which is called ‘ The Alde’ seems nearest to 
self-sufficiency, and this is it: 


How near I walked to Love 

How long, I cannot tell. 

I was like the Alde that flows 

Quietly through green level lands, 

So quietly, it knows 

Their shape, their greenness and their shadows well; 
And then undreamingly for miles it goes 

And silently, beside the sea. 


Seamews circle over, 

The winter wildfowl wings, 

Long and green the grasses wave 

Between the river and the sea, 

The sea’s cry, wild or grave, 

From bank to low bank of the river rings; 
But the uncertain river though, it crave 

The sea, knows not the sea. Zi 


Was that indeed salt wind? 

Came that noise from falling 

Wild waters on a stony shore? 

Oh, whai is this new troubling tide 

Of eager waves that pour 

Around and over, leaping, parting, recalling? 
How near I moved (as day to same day wore) 
And silently, beside the sea! 


A certain critic once invited his readers to make a 
comparison between this and Milton’s ‘‘ Sabrina 
fair ’’—to Mr. Freeman’s disadvantage. It was an 
excellent illustration of the ease with which even 
the most acute observer may miss in one poem the 
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real character of Mr. Freeman’s poetry. The two 
pieces hardly address themselves to the same senses 
Milton believed that poetry should be “ simple, 
sensuous and passionate.’” Mr. Freeman makes it 
merely simple and _ passionate. The sensuous 
element is not precisely lacking in his work: one 
can see what corresponds to it. But he refines it 
and rarefies it to such a degree that it has no effect 
on the sensuous element in man. It is represented 
because he knows that it is a part of life, but his 
chosen emphasis is elsewhere. His poetry may be 
called, if any ever could, ‘‘ the flower of the mind.” 

The blossoms are not therefore less real or less 
lovely, but they do need to be seen in a cluster 
rather than singly. It is easy to extract good 
things from Mr. Freeman’s work. This, for 
example : 


Winter was weary. All his snows were failing— 
Still from his stiff grey head he shook the rime 
Upon the grasses, bushes and broad hedges, 
But all was lost in the new touch of Time. 


And the bright-globed hedges were all ruddy, 
As though warm sunset glowed perpetual, 
The myriad swinging tassels of first hazel, 
From purple to pale gold were swinging all 


In the soft wind, no more afraid of Winter. 

Nor chaffinch, wren, nor lark was now afraid, 
And Winter heard, or (ears too hard of hearing) 
Snuffed the South-West that in his cold hair played. 


He who does not realize how much exact and 
sensuous observation has here been fused into Mr, 
Freeman’s own particular sort of poetry may gain 
a whole education by reading the passage very care- 
fully again. But individual passages will not, any 
more than individual poems, give any reader an 
idea of what Mr. Freeman has to offer. I am 
aware that, in an age which prefers its poetry 
predigested in anthologies, this is a disadvantage. 
It is one that will probably prevent Mr. Freeman 
from having very many readers at any time. But 
it cannot prevent poetry from. being poetry,.nor can 
it prevent Mr. Freeman having always readers who 
will take enough trouble to take out of his work 
all that has been put into it. 

I wish Mr. Turner would so far follow Mr. 
Freeman’s example as to publish at least one 
collection. This is his eighth small volume of verse, 
and the presentation of the contents of all eight 
volumes or even of a generous selection from them 
would give one some opportunity of writing about 
him in perspective. As it is, I feel that I never 
see a book by him without wanting to quote from 
some other book. Here I want to quote his lovely 
verse about the young girl dancing: 


But Saturn has not that strange look 
Unhappy, still, and far away, 

As though upon the face of Night 
Lay the bright wreck of day. 


That, unfortunately, is not here. Nor is there, so 
far as I can discover, anything equal to the best 
that he has done. But there is a good deal that 
no one else could have done, and that, placed in its 
proper position in regard to the rest of his work, 
would make it easier to judge the whole. He is an 
elusive, eccentric poet, whose eccentricities are not 
always poetically justified. He often does very 
silly things, but even his silliness sometimes throw 
a light on the source of those moments when with 
just the same air of childlike detachment he says 
something disconcertingly beautiful. He is not like 
Mr. Freeman: his finest pieces are detachable as 
such. But they are also of so unexpected and 
incalculable a quality that to judge them one needs 
all the knowledge one can gain of the level above 
which they rise. 
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ANOTHER PANACEA-MONGER 


Cancer, the Surgeon and the Researcher. By 
J. Ellis Barker. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


R. BARKER’S previous book on cancer was, 

like the present work, introduced by Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, who described it as ‘‘ easily the most 
important practical work on cancer existing in English 
or any other language.’’ This commendation by a 
medical baronet gained for the book a measure of 
attention and circulation out of all proportion to its 
merits. . What more natural, therefore, than that 
author and publisher should, piloted as before, try 
another voyage across the sea of popular fear, 
ignorance and prejudice? 

The cancer problem has assumed, in the popular 
mind, a magnitude even greater than the actuality 
justifies. It may seem difficult to exaggerate the malig- 
nity of an enemy likely to be responsible for the death 
of one out of eight of the readers of these words, and, 
in so far as publicity induces potential victims to seek 
skilled assistance at the only stage of the disease at 
which such assistance can, in the present state of our 
knowledge, be of any use, it is fully justified. But mere 
panic and alarm can do no good. If we knew more 
about the cause and biologic nature of cancer—and 
therefore about possible ways of preventing it—it 
would, of course, be expedient to use every imaginable 
means ty spread this information. But at present it 
is precisely this knowledge that we have not, though 
many keen and industrious students seem to be 
approaching it. Those who have most whole- 
heartedly devoted themselves to the serious study of 
the cancer problem—who, therefore, are most familiar 
both with the difficulties of that problem and with the 
contributions that have already been made towards 
its solution—are those most conscious of the 
inadequacy of present knowledge as a basis for any 
intelligent action, preventive or curative, apart from 
the surgeon’s knife, admittedly of limited effective- 
ness. 

Mr. Ellis Barker, airily brushing aside all these diffi- 
culties, with a complacency almost enviable, tells us 
that cancer, so far from having any mysteries, is ‘‘but 
a commonplace malady, due to commonplace, very 
obvious and easily avoidable causes.’’ No need for 
him to waste his time in scientific investigation; his 
own ‘‘ common sense is more powerful than all the 
tools and implements possessed by all the laboratories 
in the world.’”’ ‘‘ I think I ought to state,” Mr. 
Barker goes on, ‘‘ that I have studied the numerous 
cancer theories which have been put forward and that 
I have found them untenable. I could controvert all 
these theories, but it would be a waste of space and 
time to do so.”” Every reader of this book ‘‘ will know 
how to allay the sufferings of cancer patients by wise 
dieting and other simple, inexpensive and effective 
According to Mr. Barker, ‘‘ the 
immediate cause of the terrible increase of cancer is to 
be found mainly in the futile and misguided activity 
of the cancer researchers, surgeons and other cancer 
experts ’’; for ‘‘ the laboratory workers of the world 
and the surgeons have formed a community 
of interests, a veritable partnership.’’ The 
“ignorant, conceited, and visionless laboratory 
drudges,’’ ‘‘ brainless and visionless automata 
with less common. sense than a_ barndoor 
fowl,’’? ‘‘ keenly aware of their complete ignorance 
of cancer and of the utter uselessness of their 
labours, hide their insufficiency in a cloud of 
pseudo-scientific verbiage.’’ These scientific workers, 
however, are not, so the author tells us, the mere 
blind fools that the quotations would seem to imply. 
There is a method in their folly; a purpose in their 
failure : 


Cancer researchers, with few exceptions, do not endeavour 
to discover the truth, but bend all their efforts upon stifling it. 


It would be the greatest misfortune for these laboratory 
workers if the cancer microbe should be discovered. Their 
occupations would be at an end. 


Many of these men, fully aware that cancer is not caused 
by a microbe, and cannot be caused by a microbe, continue 
searching for that microbe. Their excuse is that they have 
a living to earn, a family to keep, and that they are 
acquainted with no other way of earning their daily bread. 


Millions may die in agony of cancer. Long live the cancer 
microbe and the cancer cell! Of course, should it become 
generally known that cancer is not a mystery disease but a 
commonplace disease, which can easily be avoided by com- 
monplace precautions, the occupation of th scientific 
futilities would be gone. They might save millions from 
torture by serving honesty and truth, but they obstinately 
refuse to do so. 

After which, one appreciates the author’s tolerant last- 
page gesture: ‘‘ I feel no rancour against any cancer 
organization or any medical or surgical body. Many 
surgeons and researchers are my personal friends.’’ 

The devil, however, can quote Scripture to his 
purpose. And Mr. Barker has managed to save 
himself a good deal of the labour of composition by 
snatching, regardless of their context, such patches 
from the works of his enemies as seem to confirm 
and support his own contentions. Instead of 
‘* brainless and visionless automata,’’ ‘‘ ignorant 
and conceited drudges,’’ these medical and scientific 
authors then become transformed into ‘‘ eminent 
physicians,’ ‘‘foremost pathologists,’’ ‘‘distinguished 
dentists,’’ or ‘‘ writers of valuable works.”’ Sir 
W. Arbuthnot Lane, naturally enough, is classed 
with Hippocrates and Celsus as among the 
“* greatest medical men,’’ and is characterized as 
‘““a great surgeon, a great physician, a great 
pioneer and a great thinker.’’ Incidentally, one 
would like to know what action the General Medical 
Council would think it necessary to take if not Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane — ‘‘ that prince of surgeons,’’ as 
Mr. Barker elsewhere calls him—but some humbler 
member of the profession had sponsored so fulsome 
a eulogy of himself and so unwarranted a libel on his 
confréres. 

The general impressions with which Mr. Barker’s 
** common sense ’’ has furnished him have no element 
of novelty, nor does he equip them with supporting 
evidence. It is probable that cancer is more common 
among civilized people than among primitive people, 
though the absence of trustworthy statistics makes 
the pathologic census of remote tribes a mere 
patchwork of suppositions. It is probable, again, 
that the incidence of cancer in civilized countries 
has increased in the last century, though here, too, 
it is questionable if the increased number of deaths 
certified as from cancer is not fully explicable by 
increased facilities of diagnosis, by the reduction of 
deaths from other diseases which, hitherto, had 
prevented many from reaching what is known as the 
cancerous age,’’ and by the great reduction in 
the number of deaths certified as from that con- 
venient hold-all, senility. Indeed, a recent medical 
writer has thrown out the pessimistic though 
whimsical hint that we may be driven to acknowledge 
‘that the fruition of all our efforts for the 
preservation of health, and the prevention and cure 
of disease and accident, will only lead to universal 
death by cancer ’’—since death is inevitable and we 
must die of something. 

In the absence of more precise guidance, it is 
certainly desirable that everyone should be persuaded 
to approximate in his habits and dietary to those 
practices which experience and increasing chemico- 
physiologic knowledge suggest as the most generally 
health-preserving. But we have no more reason 


for believing that the observance of such general 
rules will prevent or cure cancer than that it will 
prevent or cure malaria, yellow fever or syphilis. 
Race, climate and habit may all play a great part 
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in determining cancer incidence. No _ possible 
factor should be ruled out until it is proved 
irrelevant. On the other hand, it is mere ignorance, 
superstition, or quackery to assume and dogmatically 
assert a causative factor on evidence that would 
scarcely lend plausibility to a tipster’s guess. 
QuaERO 


LADY ON TO HORSE 


Pax the Adventurous Horse. By Muriel Hodder. 
Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 


ISS HODDER’S story comes to us on the 

Ashford line. It has been rescued from a cup- 
board where the author left it at the age of eleven 
and is now introduced by Mr. Edward Garnett. It 
is less absurd than ‘ The Young Visiters,’ whose 
quaintness could become oppressive. It runs on 
more naturally and never gives one the impression 
that the writer is playing self-consciously at being 
the bright young thing. Pax is an English horse 
of spirit and accomplishment, stolen from an inert 
county lady called Valeri by two Germans called 
Gerald and Dixen, who ‘“‘ were really setting up a 
sort of burglarary in England, but at the same time 
were pretty good men; but they were very poor, 
and could not get a living in Germany so they came 
to England to see what they could do there.’’ 
Their sister, Amellia, triumphantly rode Pax in the 
Unter den Linden and the author lets us know 
delightfully her power to translate these three words 
in particular as well as to demonstrate her know- 
ledge of the Continent. There is a gradual pursuit 
of the horse by Valeri and her man, James, and a 
gradual development of the guilty conscience in 
Amellia, who ‘‘ heard a voice saying in a dead 
whisper ‘ Sell him.’’’ The final scene in the court 
is delicious work and Amellia dies superbly while 
an enormous cloud passes over and all is dark. 
‘* Never have I ever had such a case in my life,” 
said the judge. We agree and we congratulate 
Gerald for outliving not only Amellia but Dixen too, 
the latter being a victim of jaundice. ‘* Gerald did 
nothing but lament and mourn for Dixen for two 
months. Then he quite forgot about Dixen.” 
Gerald, having purged his offence, went to work as 
under-gardener for Valeri, and was given two 
outings a week, ultimately marrying the second 
daughter of a gentleman-dairyman, whose family 
money had vanished owing to ‘‘ a cellisiter.’’ She 
was quite the right wife for Gerald and she begins 
to dominate the story with her fecundity, while Pax 
is left, cured of adventure, but still frisking in the 
summer. 

The book is full of sweetly innocent phrase. 
‘Valeri whom they called a regular snub.” 
‘* Amellia with her face lit up as though she was 
acting in the most enthusiastic opera.’’ ‘‘ He had 
got confussed.”’ There is talk of a house being 
full of ‘‘ scluptures,’’ a word which we think should 
be retained to serve the purpose of some modernists 
in that art. We have seen some “ scluptures ” in 
our time. But the chief merit of this book is that 
childishness does not too amusingly abound. It is 
a document suggesting a childhood spent in Horse- 
back Hall with intervals amid the musical society 
of Germany and fired with the unconscious 
inspiration which really understands and expresses the 
pains of a guilty conscience as much as the pleasures 
of having an adventurous horse for one’s foster- 
companion. ‘‘ Meet Amellia ’’ should be a common 
request this summer: Pax nobiscum. 


§ Will P. Baggalley, winner of the First Prize in Literary 
Competition 112, kindly send his present address to the Editor? 
A cheque posted to the address sent with his entry has been 
returned. /f 
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THE BABES IN THE WOOD 


The Schools of England. Edited by J. 
Wilson. Sidgwick and Jackson. Pat 


TION is not only important as ensurj 
iuthe continuity of our traditions and vaguel 
influencing posterity, it is immediately important 2 
exercising a medieval domination over twenty per 
cent. of our people. Probably no other ruling class 
has used its powers with so much ability, kindliness 
courage and faith as our schoolmasters. This bool, 
is an account of their stewardship, hard, shrewd 
and true. 

The wood of English education has more under- 
growth than trees, and to clear so much of it away 
as this book has done shows an imposing grasp of 
the subject and an enviable acquaintance with its most 
able practitioners. The nineteen contributors, ten of 
whose essays have already been delivered as lectures 
but show no signs of it, attempt to justify their title. 
They could not be expected to succeed entirely or to 
give to their work that democratic proportion which 
a better system would demand, but the result on the 
whole is a combination of bravery and competence. 

There are roughly two English educational systems: 
the State-aided cycle of elementary, secondary and 
technical day-schools, and the independent system of 
boarding schools—preparatory and public—followed 
by the non-technical older universities. Outside these 
fall the numerous inconspicuous but important excres- 
cences: the nursery schools, the Borstal schools, the 
army, navy, and air force educational systems and the 
complex technical and training schools ranging in age 
and standard from secondary to university position. 

This book has fewer inadequacies, disappointing 
gaps and annoying repetitions than many books by 
single authors. The main gaps are made by the omis- 
sion of certain classes of secondary schools which are 
neither dominated by the Board of Education nor 
canonized by the Headmasters’ Conference, of a con- 
siderable class of small private nursery schools, and of 
the whole vanguard of modern and modernist educa- 
tion and co-education. The most glaring inadequacy 
is the single chapter allotted to girls’ schools, while 
a page to every three hundred thousand children does 
not seem fair to the elementary schools. 

All the schools represented are considered historic- 
ally, described in relation to the national life and to 
such educational system as may be said to exist, and 
criticized so as to show the points of weakness and of 
undeveloped strength which should dictate their future 
alteration. The outstanding contribution is that of 
Mr. R. F. Cholmeley on secondary day-schools, whose 
extension in technical or liberal form is the next 
inevitable educational development—a development of 
a kind which was well foreshadowed on that occasion 
when Mr. Fisher did not resign. Mr. Cholmeley has 
a way with his enemies and an inclination to extend 
it to his friends. We wish him good fortune. 

The case for and against preparatory and public 
schools has been argued backwards and forwards for 
so long that it would be unreasonable to expect any- 
thing original. Their position is unconsciously put 
freshly and clearly in the chapter on girls’ schools. 
But we cannot help regretting that these essays should, 
noticeably more than the others, appeal to prejudice 
and reaction. ‘‘The well-to-do,’’ says Mr. Cholmeley, 
‘*look out upon life from a fortress.’’ They should take 
care that it is used to guard others and not to defend 
themselves. It might give us more sense of proportion 
in these matters if the various types of education were 
dealt with in proportion to the number of pupils they 
absorb. 

We cannot deal with this book adequately without 
writing another—the opportunities of Borstal to make 
a model of itself, the handicap of inadequate buildings 
and unmanageable classes in elementary schools, the 
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allowance of grounds and the lamentable state 
of foreign languages in all schools, the payment of 
assistant masters, the tutorial system, the question 
of ‘‘ music-and-art,’’ of libraries, of public school 
morality, of the psychological effects of teaching, of 
initiative, of the Common Entrance and all examina- 
tions, of class, of parents, of tradition, of the con- 
tinuity of education, of the immense achievements of 
women teachers and of the small allowance they make 
for transit, are beyond the scope of a review. This 
book ventilates education and finds for us the eight 
million babes in the educational wood. 


DIPLOMATS OFF DUTY 


A Diplomat off Duty. By the Hon. Sir 
Francis Lindley. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Diplomacy and Foreign Courts. By Meriel 
Buchanan. Hutchinson. 18s. 


HE diplomat, according to Sir Francis Lindley, is, 
{pe all, only ‘‘ a very ordinary mortal.’’ If that 
js true the diplomat has only himself to blame, for his 
oppottunities are far beyond those of other men. As 
Sir Francis Lindley himself remarks, if the diplomat 
fancies collecting, ‘‘ whether it be works of art, curios, 
or any other product of the skill and ingenuity of 
man, he can ransack Eastern bazaars and Western 
side streets at his leisure, not scurrying through them 
as must tourists, but making friends with the adver- 
sary squatting among the wares or standing behind 
the counter, and even actively co-operating with him 
ih an emergency to bamboozle some other customer’’— 
a significant confession that! On the other hand, if a 
diplomat has more serious tastes—if his bent be 
literary, or musical, or even scientific—he has oppor- 
tunities of comparison, of a cosmopolitan outlook, 
obviously denied to any ordinary stay-at-home amateur. 
And, finally, if he agrees with Sir Francis Lindley that 
the three most delightful occupations in life are, first, 
fishing; second, shooting; and third, watching the 
habits of birds—again he will find that he could hardly 
have chosen a profession better suited for the indul- 
gence of these hobbies on a generous and widely varied 
scale, 

Sir Francis. Lindley is so genial and unconventional, 
so suave and easy in his narrative, so firm in his 
opinions (whenever he finds it necessary to state them) 
that it is easy to understand that ever Oriental Govern- 
ments have yielded to his blandishments as readily as 
the fish. His best chapter is not about fishing at all, 
but about the shooting of the caper in the Austrian 
forests just at the break of dawn. And there is a final 
chapter about England and the rivers of Hampshire— 
as to which he holds, as every travelled Englishman 
does, that there is no place on earth to be mentioned 
in the same breath with them—in which we learn more 
about the psychology of fishing, and, perhaps, about 
the psychology of Englishmen, than in a dozen learned 
works which purport to explain the matter scientific- 
ally. This is one of the most agreeable books that we 
have read for a long time. It does not try to do very 
much, perhaps, but it achieves its purpose. 

Miss Meriel Buchanan, daughter of the late Sir 
George Buchanan, who was Ambassador to the Court 
of St. Petersburg at the outbreak of the war, is also 
concerned, in the main, with the lighter side of life in 
the Diplomatic Service. She defends her father at 
some length against the criticisms which have, from 
time to time, been directed against his policy in Russia ; 
but these are neither the most convincing nor the most 
readable chapters in her book. She is at her best 
when describing her first sight of Pope Leo XIII, or 
in her very striking pen picture of King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria—‘‘ afraid of futile things himself, but inspir- 
ing terror in others, almost a genius, wholly an egoist, 
scoffed at and treated with contempt by the Great 


Powers, feared and hated by all his subjects, liked or 
admired by a very few, adored only by his mother, it 
is impossible to judge him by any normal standpoint.’’ 
She has another illuminating little note on her first 
meeting with Richthofen, the famous German airman 
—‘‘ a red, rather pointed face, and eyes that always 
seemed to be smiling maliciously.’”” But most of her 
space ‘s occupied by descriptions of life in the various 
European capitals, as seen from the point of view of a 
member of an ambassador’s family. It is all very frank 
and often very entertaining; and we realize once more 
that there are, after all, few pleasanter ways of getting 
about the world, and that the very uncertainty of such 
a life is not the least of its charms. 


DIGNITARIES OF THE CHURCH 


The Looking-Glass of Lambeth. By The 
Unknown Layman. Allan. 5s. 


HE author of this book is said to be ‘‘ one of 

the most prominent laymen and literary figures in 
the Church of England.” Considering its con- 
tents he is probably wise—and certainly dis- 
creet—in keeping his identity dark. The book 
consists for the most part of a series of thumb- 
nail sketches of the leading figures, both lay and 
clerical, in the Church of England. The writer’s 
bias is obviously in the direction of Anglo- 
Catholicism, but he may be acquitted of any undue 
propensity to hero-wofship. He says, for instance, 
** that the many Anglo-Catholic priests in Cornwall, 
living in far-away parishes, carrying on their work 
under great difficulties, are sadly disappointed in 
their Catholic Bishop and are apt to regret the days 
when they were ruled by the Evangelical, but more 
human, Dr. Guy Warman,” while in a subsequent 
chapter Dr. N. P. Williams, the new Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, is described as 
amazingly learned, extraordinarily self-satisfied, 
and a little irritating.” 

His summary of the character and influence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is not unfair: 

He is hard to influence and hard to move, except by the 


irresistible logic of events. He has nothing like the learning 
of Dr, Headlam, nothing like the debating ability of Dr. 


Developments that 
Encourage Speed 


In the early days of motoring all engines 
used heavy oil. The slow fattiness of 
these lubricants was called “ body.” 
But the modern, high-speed, high- 
compression engine needs oil with a 
new kind of body—body that is evident 
only under the extreme conditions of 
service—to protect the metal surfaces 
at high temperatures and 4,000 to 
5,000 r.p.m. 

Shell Oils, a modern development to 
setve most adequately in the modern en- 
gine, have this kind of body. They make 
your engine do its best and keep carbon 
deposits down to the lowest known 
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Henson, nothing like the enthusiasm of Dr. Temple, but he 
possesses a force of character, not only greater than that of 
any other bishop, but unequalled among public men in 
England. When the bishops are called together in the 
library at Lambeth, they assemble much more like the sixth 
form at a public school in the headmaster’s study than a 
body of men of equal authority assembled under the 
presidency of one of themselves who is no more than primus 
inter pares. 

Other occupants of the episcopal bench are accorded 
less sympathetic treatment. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham ‘‘ has never quite recovered from the joy and 
amazement with which he first learned that he was 
descended from a monkey,” the Bishop of Kensington 
is ‘* a rather cranky man, a little heavy in the hand,” 
and the Bishop of Willesden ‘‘ has teetotalism on the 
brain.” After this, it is at once a relief and something 
of a surprise to be informed that ‘‘ Dr. Pollock, of 
Norwich, is the most human and attractive of the 
group of extreme Protestant Bishops.’’ 

The Church of England is to-day confronted with the 
greatest crisis in her history since the Reformation. 
Whether the publication of such a book is calculated 
to promote that spirit of mutual toleration and good- 
will so necessary at the present moment may well be 
doubted. In view of its size, the book contains a 
disproportionate number of misprints. 


ROUND ABOUT ANDORRA 


Round about Andorra. 


By Bernard Newman. 
Allen and Unwin. 


12s. 6d. 


he 1880 a syndicate desiring to establish in Europe 
a large gambling centre free from government 
control offered to buy up the State of Andorra, lock, 
stock and barrel. The Andorrans,  taciturn, 
obdurate, determined not to lose an independence 
which, according to the legend and like all good 
things in the Pyrenees, was the gift of Charlemagne, 
began their usual effective tactics. They demon- 
strated the advantage of serving two masters by 
playing their two overlords one against the other. 
One, the Spanish Bishop of Urgel, openly favoured 
the syndicate, but the Andorrans appealed to the 
other, the French Government. There were only 
five thousand Andorrans to one bishop, but they 
won their case, and the syndicate went to Monaco, 
with the results that we know. 

This, Mr. Newman feels, should be a good object 
lesson to the present-day Andorrans, who fearfully. 
watch the new roads, with their bus routes, and the 
new railways hungrily encircling their country, 
waiting to pierce it and suck the life out of it. The 
peasant consuls meet in the Case dels Valls. They 
stable their mules and feed them; after an amiable 
lunch the consuls mount to the council chamber and 
debate their problems in a manner that has not changed 
for five hundred years. If they can only use the 
traditional bickerings of France and Spain — never 
more lively than in matters of frontier and customs— 
the Andorran consuls should be able to go upstairs 
to their free beds at the parliament house in peace. 
But the fear spins round in their obstinate heads to- 
day as never before. They seem to Mr. Newman to 
be losing confidence. They repeat fearfully, 
‘** France and the Bishop are very strong.”’ 

There are only two short roads in the country and 
no through route from north to south. The fateful 
question of joining up those two roads — between 
Soldeu and Encamp—is bound to arise soon. A 
through road means a new route through the 
Pyrenees, a thing scarce enough to be of great 
military value, and a first-class opportunity for a 
Franco-Spanish excitement. Mr. Newman admires 
both the French and the Catalans at the expense of 
the Castilians, and if Andorra must fall either to 
France or Spain in the end, he would prefer it to go 
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to France, though he does not wish it to go to either. 
We think his choice is misguided. Andorra is, -j, 
geography and spirit, Iberian, and even if the Spanish 
administration is corrupt and inefficient, it is at least 
enlivened by that obtuse regional spirit which has 
saved the Basques and their language, the Catalans 
and theirs, and has inspired Andorra to this day. 

Mr. Newman’s book is by no means a political 
treatise; it is an entertaining and useful guide. He 
has provided the map indispensable to the man who 
desires to try his legs on the country. He has 
described the routes into Andorra, the mule tracks 
(first and second class!) within it, the villages, the 
customs and the history of its government. There 
is nothing to ‘‘ see’”’; there is only one picture jn 
the country, and that is a bad Corot. Poor mountain 
people are the same all over the world: drab, 
taciturn, earthridden, hospitable and __ intelligent. 
Mr. Newman has a great deal to say about 
smuggling—that national industry, as natural to the 
mountaineers as distilling whisky is to the poor 
whites of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

A substantial part of the book is given to 
Barcelona and Catalonia, but its information does 
not go deep. The author has much sympathy for 
the Catalan cause, and it is true that most big 
national movements in Spain explode first in 
Catalonia. But the regional movement must not be 
taken at its face value. The Catalan is an expert 
bluffer, and one is tempted to compare the excesses 
of the ‘‘ Catalonia first’? propaganda to Barcelona’s 
fantastic cathedral of the Sagrada Familia: an 
astonishing construction of concrete tortoises, 
donkeys, angels, saxaphones and factory chimneys, 
of which happily only the fagade has been built. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


Black Sparta. By Naomi Mitchison. — Cape. 


7s. 6d. 

Day’s End, and Other Stories. By H. E. Bates. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Three Cousins. By Geoffrey Moss. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The Battle of the Horizons. By Sylvia 
Thompson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


RS. MITCHISON continues to reconstruct the 
lives of the ancient Greeks. The stories collected 
in ‘ Black Sparta’ happen between the years 500 and 
370 B.c. : *“* The only time,” says the wrapper, ‘‘ when 
democracy has really worked.’’ Nearly all readers of 
historical fiction must be familiar with Mrs. Mitch- 


ison’s work : of its kind it is perhaps the best that we. . 


have to-day. Her method is to present everything she 
can through the senses; in the lives of her characters, 
sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch play a larger 
part than they do in ours. Consequently we get the 
impression of people who live in their immediate sen- 
sations, whose touch on life is staccato, whose emotions 
come readily and quickly and seem to reach their fullest 
expression almost the very moment they are born. Mrs. 
Mitchison knows so much more about the ancient 
Greeks than I do that for me to question her estimate of 
their natures would be futile and presumptuous. She 
shows them as they are themselves ; she shows them in 
relation to one another; she shows them in relation to 
the history, philosophy, poetry and ethics of their time. 
When they speak or act one cannot tell (so deftly does 
Mrs. Mitchison introduce the pill of erudition) whether 
they are expressing themselves or illustrating the facts 
of history. Sometimes the renderings of titles and 
proper names strike one as a little odd: in this matter 
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Mrs. Mitchison seems to have let her fancy guide her. 
She is purist enough, for instance, to spell Centaur 
with a K, but she talks about the ‘‘ Grand Duke ”’ of 
Thessaly, a title full of Teutonic, not to say operatic, 
associations. 

The stories on the whole are most enjoyable. 
Whether the Greeks were so eager in disposition, so 
lively and colloquial in speech, so instant in their 
demands on each other’s attention, as she depicts them, 
one cannot tell. She has got it firmly into her head 
that their moral notions were very different from ours, 
and these differences she emphasizes so much that at 
times we seem to be reading about specimens rather 
than human beings. Surely she exaggerates the light- 
heartedness with which they inflict and suffer pain. 
In her anxiety to present them alive and kicking, she 
makes them a hasty and undignified people. But she 
conveys wonderfully the freshness and glamour of the 
Greek world, and she makes it possible to imagine the 

ess of living, the very sequence of thoughts and 
actions, in that remote epoch—a feat of imaginative 
reconstruction which perhaps no other historical 
novelist has equalled. There seems to be no end to 
the inspiration Mrs. Mitchison derives from the past; 
it is as real and as concrete to her as the ruins of a 
buried city. Long may she pursue her excavations. 

In ‘ The Two Sisters’ Mr. Bates showed himself a 
pupil of Emily Bronté, and not altogether an unworthy 
one. ‘ Day’s End,’ a book of short stories, has some 
of the qualities of its predecessor, though without ever 
quite attaining its intensity. The stories are more 
literal and more realistic; a shepherd is now recog- 
nizably a shepherd, a music-mistress uses the language 

r to a music-mistress; a barge is a heavy black 
wooden boat that moves on the water, not a threaten- 
ing shape that never was on land or sea. But all the 
same, Mr. Bates’s vision, for all its originality, is still 


immature; he sees men as trees walking. This con- 
stitutes at once his merit and his defect. When his 
imagination is at its best, one is not troubled by the 
fact that he lacks a sense of proportion, that he does 
not know how to relate the particular phenomenon of 
life that he is occupied with to life in general. It is 
a sheer joy to see him striding over, as if they did not 
exist, the ordinary cbstacles that present themselves 
to the pedestrian novelist. He has a genius for 
selection and for putting down simply the things that 
snatch at his interest. 

He has_ no technical resources; he often 
uses ugly, clumsy words like ‘* soddened,’’ 
and his sense of humour is very fitful. Describing the 
shepherd forcing his way through the snow, he says: 
‘* With a ‘ God damn it’ he threw himself savagely 
forward.”’ Mr. Bates’s literary manner is akin to the 
shepherd’s method of progress: it is violent and 
ungainly, but it gets there all the same. He is never 
deflected by considerations of elegance or through fear 
of being ridiculous, from saying a thing exactly as he 
means it. There is no hiatus between thought and 
expression. His one concession to literary grace is a 
tendency to strive unduly after strong images. ‘‘ In 
the hollows,’’ he says, ‘‘ the woods tossed and moaned 
like a pile of wounded bodies thrown into a pit to die.’’ 
This simile surely goes too far and defeats its object; 
one cannot see the wood for the bodies. But when 
Mr. Bates writes well he writes very well; his very 
lack of affectation, of knowing the way an effect may 
be obtained, makes him impressive. And he shows, 
in ‘ Day’s End,’ an amazing emotional sympathy with 
a great variety of characters and subjects; he never 
seems to lead his imagination into paths that are 
foreign to it, and there is scarcely a story in all the 
twenty-five that has not some memorable touch of 
beauty or strangeness. Unlike most novelists, he is 
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utterly unfatigued by the multifarious manifestations 
of the modern world; they bespeak richness and adven- 
ture to him, not ennui and exasperated introspection. 
His danger is that his imagination, undisciplined by 
severe acquaintance with the facts of life, may subside, 
like a kite without a tail. But there is little sign of 
this, and ‘ Day’s End ’ is a collection of which he may 
well be proud. 

‘The Three Cousins’ is also a volume of short 
stories. Mr. Geoffrey Moss is a versatile writer who 
understands, better than do some of his more serious 
contemporaries, that the business of a novelist is to 
amuse. And there is considerable amusement to be 
obtained from his neat, ingenious sketches of leisured 
worldlings. He can give his stories a pleasant ironical 
twist; he knows how to make his endings surprising 
without being improbable. A good many of his sub- 
jects are the same: a man and a woman together in 
a café, a night club, a restaurant, after midnight. 
They are not profound and sometimes they are a little 
cheap, but they are genuine works of fiction, with 
imagination and force, though not of the first quality, 
behind them. The long story from which the book 
takes its name is a much more ambitious affair than 
the others: a psychological study of three cousins, a 
Dane, an Englishman, and a German who go for a 
yachting cruise together. The Dane is rather a stick; 
but there is considerable subtlety in the portrayal of 
the relationship between the other two—and much 
knowledge of seamanship and seafaring terms. One 
would have to read a good many monthly magazines 
before finding stories as good as Mr. Moss's. 

‘The Battle of the Horizons’ is not a success. 
Hitherto a wide canvas has suited Miss Sylvia Thomp- 
son’s talent: she has a genuine insight, if a rather 
superficial one, into the characters of many diverse 
types. But in trying to present the difference between 
the American and the English point of view she has 
bitten off a bigger bit than she can chew. In detail 
she is often correct; she has a good ear for dialogue 
and her Americanisms are well observed and accurate. 
But the picture as a whole never comes togethér; and 
the further the book goes the more cleatly we realize 
that Miss Thompson has lost grip on her central 
theme. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse. 
S. Gaselee. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE maker of an anthology rately succeeds in  satis- 
fying anyone—even himself, as he has to put in 
pieces to meet a supposed general popularity—but Mr. 
Gaselee has made a _ selection which will meet with the 
approval of those familiar with the immense field of verse over 
which his work ranges, and will, we feel sure, attract new 
lovers of beauty to a somewhat untrodden field of poetry. His 
notes will send readers to his sources, and thus help their study 
of the subject, while the general introduction which he has been 
forced to forgo in the interests of space is replaced by an intro- 
duction indicating some authoritative works on the subject. 
+ agg will be an admirable pocket companion for a scholar’s 

oliday. 
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The Social Philosophy of William Morris. By A. A. V. H. 
Phelan. Cambridge University Press. 17s. 6d. 


THIS study of the life and teaching of William Morris is not 
only one of the best we have yet séén, it is specially interesting 
as made from the American point of view. So much indeed 
does this influence the author that she suggests in her preface 
that if Morris could see the excellent results of machine industry 
on the condition of the worker in America, he might have 
modified his attitude towards modern industry. Dr. Phelan 
opens with an account of the influences and events which made 

illiam Morris a social thinker, extremely well put togéther, 
passes on to a study of his career as a Socialist, and devotes 
the second half of her book to his social ideals. Morris’s criti- 
cism of modern society has never been answered, and is, in 
fact, unanswerable, though no oné is bound for that reason to 
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accept his solution, or rather his guess at the 

problem. . But it is well every now and then to 
stated for us; and the book before us does so 
sympathetically. 


The Roman Legions. By H. M. D. Parker. arendon 


THE subject of this work is one which has received very little 
specialist treatment by English scholars. The period selected 
here for study runs from the reforms of Marius to the accession 
of Septimius Severus, that is to say, from the institution of 4 
professional army of Roman citizens to the time when there 
were almost no soldiers of Roman blood serving in the ranks, 
The internal organization of the legions, the areas from which 
they drew their recruits, the movements of the legions from 
country to country, and the conditions of service form the main 
theme of the book. Mr. Parker has gathered together a large 
body of facts as to the officers of the legion, and the system of 
promotion, whether from the ranks or from what may be called 
commissioned rank. The conditions of service, pay, pension, ete 
are very fully described, and much new material is utilized, 
The book is a piece of sound scholarship and, despite the 
author’s hesitation, very interesting even to the general edy. 
cated reader. 


sae to France. By Gordon S. Maxwell. 
s. 6d. 


Methuen, 


THIS is a book for motorists, cyclists or pedestrians. It ig 
mainly concerned with descriptions of objects of interest which 
the traveller will encounter on his journey from London to Dover, 
Certainly none of the great highways of England is richer in 
historical associations than this road. Along it the Canterbury 
Pilgrims passed; it holds memories of Wolsey and of Erasmus 
and (coming to a much later date) it has furnished the material 
or some of the best-known scenes in the novels of Dickens. Mr. 
Maxwell proves an admirable guide to the unlettered voyager. 
He has read widely, and hé has put his reading to good account, 
He quotes, for instance, from a writer on Kent, who asserts 
that Shoulder of Mutton Green near Shooter’s Hill is ‘* the 
same shape as South America—but smaller ’’—a splendid example 
of local patriotism. And most readers, we imagine, will relich 
the story of the old lady ‘‘ who, after a vain attempt to wade 
through ‘ The Canterbury Tales’ in the original, laid the book 
down with a sigh, and the remark: “ Well, Chaucer may be a 
fine poet, but what a pity he’s such a bad speller!” 


Hyndman: Prophet of Socialism. By F. J. Gould. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


THIS is an account, written—es it should be—by a whole- 
hearted admirer, of one of the more striking personalities in 
late ninéteenth-century politics. His careér was intimately bound 
up with the revival of the British Socialist movement in the 
early ’eighties, of which he was one of the main driving forces. 
A Cambridge man, a county cricketer, and a stockbroker, he 
had made a tour of the world before the race of globe-tfotters 
had been born, and his first feelings of revolt were raised by 
the plight of the Indian ryot. In 1881—he had interviewed Lord 
Beaconsfield to the aged statesman’s amusement—Hyndman 
founded the Democratic Federation, which speedily became the 
Social Democratic Federation and embarked on a stormy career, 
which was not made smoother by the autocratic tempef of its 
founder. The story of the secession of the Socialist League is 
told from Hyndman’s point of view, but the statement by Mr. 
Kennedy (p. 11) that Morris acknowledged his error in leaving 
him is, we have the best authority for saying, entirely erroneous. 
The book is a hearty tribute ta a vivid personality—peculiarly 
English in its faults and virtues. 


The Call of England. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


NOT very long ago Mr. H. V. Morton wrote a book entitléd 
‘In Quest of England.’ If he has not yet found England, it 
can hardly be his own fault. There never was a more persistent 
explorer, nor one who exhibited more enthusiasm for the objett 
of his search. The present book is the record of a motor-caf 
journey to the northern counties, which the author found to be 
both pleasant and profitable. His general conclusion is that 
‘‘the north of England offers wider solitudes, more ruggéd 
beauty, more old castles and abbeys than the south.’”? Among 
the places visited and described are York (which is “ the last 
city left in England which a man should enter on horseback or 
on foot ’’), Carlisle, Liverpool, Scarborough, Whitley, Berwick 
and Newcastle, and about them all Mr. Morton writes with an 
infectious gusto. For the guidance of the prospective travellét 
and the information of the reader who has no desite to travél 
the book is illustrated with eight plates in colour, eight in 
monotoné and a map. 


Subscribers who are changing their addresses for the holidays 
are asked to notify the Publisher well in advance. 
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Easy reference. | = “ The "Triumphant Rider ...a 
From all Booksellers and Bookstalls 
— Fortnightly Review :—‘‘ Arresting and original.” 
we W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (LONDON) 
BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS LIMITED 34 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or prejudice 
subsequent review. Where a book is not yet published, the 
date of publication is added in parentheses, 

ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Tue Wortp to Pray WitH. By Ashley Dukes. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 
Ipgas AND IpgaLs. By Hastings Rashdall. Oxford: Blackwell. 
6s 
By Oswald Garrison Villard. 


By E. Hanbury Hankin. 


PropHETS TRUE AND FAtLsg. 
Knopf. 165s. 
Tue Cave Man’s Lgcacy. Kegan 
Paul. 5s, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Tue Lire AND Times oF Cottey Crpper. By F. Dorothy Senior. 


Constable. 16s. 
Ciara Burtt. By Winifred Ponder. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
(June 29.) 


GRANVILLE SHARP AND THE FREEDOM OF SLAVES IN ENGLAND. By 
E. C. P. Lascelles. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
Saints AND LeapeRs. By the Rev. H. F. B. Mackay. Allan 
and The Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 6s. 

Tue Story oF THE TEMPLE. By Marjorie Bowen. The Griffin 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

Tue RecorD oF OLD WESTMINSTER. Compiled by G. F. Russell 
Barker and Alan H. Stenning. The Chiswick Press. 
2 volumes. POLITICS 

Europe’s Hopz. By Francis Bonnet. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 


How wWE Are GOVERNED. By Sir John A. R. Marriott. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 

TristrRaAM’s TomMB AND OTHER Pogms. By James Ormerod. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 5s. 

Hicu Roap anp Lonninc. By John Helston. Allan. 2s. 6d. 

Tue RaGGED-TROUSERED PHILANTHROPISTS. Adapted from the 
novel of Robert Tressail by ‘‘ Trudnik.” The Labour 
Publishing Company. 2s. 

Poems. By G. Turquet-Milnes. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Normanpy. By Sisley Huddleston. Harrap. . 6d. 
IONA: AND SOME SATELLITES. By Thomas Hannan. Chambers. 


7s. 6d. 

THE Pocket Guipe To Paris. By Leonard Williams. 
The Richards Press. 2s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE AND District. Ward, Lock. 2s. 

Osan, Fort WILLIAM, THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
as. FICTION 

CHILDREN IN THE Woop. By Naomi Royde-Smith. Constable. 
7s. 6d. (June 28.) 

CressipA: NO Mystery. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
mann. 6s. 

NicutsEeED. By H. A. Manhood. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

MANDRAKE OVER THE WATER-CaRRIER. By Edward Sackville 
West. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Roap To Heaven. By Thomas Beer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

BLugFEATHER. By Laurence W. Meynell. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Love’s Creation. By Marie Carmichael. Bale and Daniels- 
son. 7s. 6d. (June 27.) 

Lover oF Women. By Katharine Tynan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Ward, Lock. 


Heine- 


Tue MAN FROM THE River. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Portrait By Joseph Gollomb. Heinemann. 


7s. 6d. 
Ning Days. By E. Charles Vivian. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Great Bear. By Lester Cohen. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Sue Drew THE Bort. By Edward Elton. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Hatrorp’s ADVENTURE. By Harold Bindloss. Ward, Lock. 
7s. 6d, 
Horer Spienpipe. By June Boland. 
3s. 6d. 
Tue Man Hamitton. By Vance Palmer. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
Futt Passionate Moop. By Nellie Tom-Gallon. The Diamond 
Press. 3s, 6d. 


The Diamond Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
By Rudolf Kircher. Translated by R. N. Bradley. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 
Caszs 1n Akan Law. By the Hon. Nana Sir Ofori Atta. 
Edited by J. B. Danquah. Routledge. 10s, 6d. 
Encines. By E. N. da C. Andrade. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Unconscious In Action. By Barbara Low. University of 
London Press. 5s, 
PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN SpiriTUAL Science. By Walter H. 
Scott. Rider. 3s. 6d. 
Tue A.B.C. or Art. By John Haldane Blackie. 
2s. 6d 


Farr Pray. 


Hamilton. 


THE Mustcat Piicrm. Edited by Dr. Arthur Somervell : 


BEETHOVEN. THe PrANoForTE Sonatas II. By A. Forbes 
Milne. Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 
Tue Book oF THE BLACKHEATH HicH ScuHoor. Edited by Mary 


Charlotte Malim and Henrietta Caroline Escreet. The 
Blackheath Press, 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. Stir.ine 


N Austin Seven, at Montlhery track, near Pari 
A has performed a remarkable feat. With pes 


these cars, Captain C. K. Chase, with 

H. D. Bland and H. B. Parker as assistant om 
attacked the 24-hour international record in Class H. 
This had previously stood to the credit of a French 
car, with 981 miles at an average of 40.86 m.p.h. In 
twenty-four hours the Austin Seven covered 
miles at an average speed of just under 66 m.p.h, 
On the last four laps the little car was given its head 
and they were covered at the record speed of 80 m.p.h, 
It is interesting to note that the above record was 
made on ordinary ‘‘ straight ’’ Shell petrol and oil, 


* 
* * 


I hear that the pioneer motor expedition which has 
just arrived in London, after investigating the possi. 
bilities of a great trunk road across Africa, did the 
journey from Cape Town to Trafalgar Square on the 
same set of Dunlop tyres. Miles of tree-stumped 
grass taller than a man were traversed; a two-mile 
swamp was crossed on rough knotted logs; eighteen 
miles of trackless hills beyond Khartoum, covered with 
great black chunks of iron stone, were negotiated— 
and all this with only two punctures throughout the 
trip. 

* 


A great British speed victory was gained by a 
Bentley car driven by Messrs. Woolf Barnato and 
Ruben. in the 24-hours annual international endurance 
contest over the eleven mile open Sarthe circuit near 
Le Mans, which is about 150 miles west of Paris, last 
week-end. Messrs. Barnato and Ruben covered 
1,668.297 miles in their four-and-a-half litre Bentley, 
their average speed being just over 694 miles per hour. 
It is stated that on certain sections of the course 107 
miles per hour was attained. The arrangements for 
the race in regard to the Bentley cars were made 
by the Marquis de Casa Maury, one of the directors 
of the company. British manufacturers may well be 
proud with this victory and also that of the Austin 
Seven. 

Some interesting features are to be found on the 
six-cylinder Bentley, owned by the Marquis de Casa 
Maury. The front wings are shaped like bicycle mud- 
guards. Norunning boards are fitted, and the windows 
have adjustable and draught-free ventilators. It is 
reported that this car has covered over 60 m.p.h. in 
one hour’s driving along the Great North Road. The 
body work on this car is by Messrs. J. Gurney Nutting 
and Co., Ltd. 


Votaries of good living praise 
DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Bgyptian Blend - 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Turks - 20 tor 1/- 


American - ssforthe 
American DeLuxe - 125 for 2)- 
De Resske Virginia: 20 for 


J}. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 66, PICCADILLY, Wi 
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FINANCE I$ THE CEMENT 
OF ALL INDUSTRY 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS 


are prepared to consider 

for providing additional finance for 

sound undertakings engaged in the 

manufacture of Cement, Cement 

products, or businesses allied to the 
Cement Industry. 


Address all Enquiries to- 


The MANAGING DIRECTOR 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE & 
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THE CiTyY 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE active markets which we have enjoyed 

for several months have disappeared, and in 
™ their place we find what can be described as 
‘‘ holiday markets.’’ The present state of affairs is 
a little surprising. Although it was realized that 
the sensational rises which had been experienced in 
so many industrial counters this year conjd not 
continue indefinitely, it had been felt that gnce the 
rise stopped it would be followed by fairly 
substantial falls, and the market, from being a good 
one, would turn into a very bad ane. This has not 
happened. True, quotations are lower, but the falls 
are insignificant compared with the previoys rises. 
So far we have not had a really flat day, and markets 
appear steady at the present lower levels. People 
who bought more shares than they wished to retain 
have had no difficulty in selling. Markets are 
healthier for the shaking out ef the weak element 
and, although we may have to wait until after the 
holiday season for a general increase in the volume 
of business, there seems no particular reason why 
a pessimistic view of the gutlaok need be taken. 
The London market has been largely dependent on 
New York for its daily tendency, byt signs are 
visible that this influence will be shaken off, except, 
of course, in secyrities dealt with in both centres. In 
their case arbitrage dealers will, in accordance with 
their custom, adjust prices to the parity level. 


HARRODS 

During the last year gr two there haye been many 
deals in the drapery and store businesses. In fact, 
well-known businesses have changed hands to such an 
extent that it is difficylt to keep count of the 
changes. Within the last few days details have been 
published of an offer which is heing made to the 
shareholders of D. H. Evans by Harrods. D. H. 
Evans shareholders are being offered one Harrods 
ordinary share and 16s. in cash for ene D. H. 
Evans share held. This acquisition of Evans by 
Harrods is probably | best and soundest; 
transaction of its kind that we have seen for seyeral 
years. D. H. Evans is an old-established business, 
and in acquiring it Harrods have obtained an 
additional asset of considerable value. On the other 
hand, there is little doubt that the Harrods manage- 
ment will be able to impart that extra galvanizing 
touch which should mega much to the future of 


Evans. Both parties are undoybtedly getting a good 
bargain. Evans shareholders should accept the 
Harrods offer. Harrods  ghareholders should 


retain—or even increase—their holdings of Harrods 
shares, and the rest of us, who may not he share- 
holders in either company, can watch with interest 
the effect that Harrods’ entrance jnto Oxford Street 
will have on the many great drapery establishments 
in that centre. - 


HOVIS, LIMITED 


The Chairman of Hovis, Limited, had a further 
tale of progress to unfold at the general meeting 
held to-day. The balance sheet, recently issued, 
showed that the profits for the year amount to 
4108,630, which compares with £98,014 for the 
previous year. Shareholders sanctioned the 
declaration of a dividend and bonus, bringing the 
distribution for the year up to 15%, which compares 


with 123% for the previous year. The Hovis 
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Company is a thoroughly sound industrial concem 
and its directors are to be congratulated on the 
ability they display in its management. 


]. LYONS & CO. 


Next Tuesday, the 34th ordina eneral meeting 
of J. Lyons & Company, Limited will be held. 
Personally, I always anticipate this meeting with 
pleasure, because the Chairman’s speech is invari 
an interesting one, giving the public an opportunity 
of looking behind the curtain and hearing detaijs 
of the working of this amazing business, jj 
industrial cqmpanies are necessarily very | 
dependent on their management for their success 
and this is particularly the case in a business such 
as J. Lyons & Company. The steady and i 

gress that has been made by this firm is obvious 
to the general body of investors, who cannot fail to 

struck with the popularity of the restaurants and 
= nging to this company. The balance 
sheet recently issued is drawn up on sound and 
conservative lines. Holders of the “A” ordinary 
shares have already been notified that their dividend 
is to be increased to a total of 4s. 6d. per share 
for the year as compared with 4s. 3d. for the 
previous year, an increase of dividend which has 
been anticipated in these notes in the past on the 
various occasions when attention has been drawn 
to these shares. As the years progress the dividends 
on these shares will increase, and they appear an 
ideal industrial holding for those who like to invest 
their money in a thoroughly sound concern of this 
nature. 


BALDWINS 


So much has been written in the daily Press on 
the reorganization scheme of Baldwins, Limited, 
that it would be superfluous to repeat the details 
in these notes. Suffice it to say that those responsible 
for the scheme deserve congratulation for the 
skilful manner in which they have performed what 
must have been an extremely difficult task. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE FILM 


At the time of its issue, eighteen months ago, I was 
optimistic as to the prospects of the Non-Inflammable 
Film Company, of which Sir Herbert Blain is chair- 
man. This opinion was by no means generally shared, 
as the company had a hostile reception and for a con- 
siderable period its shares were standing at a substan- 
tial discount. Early this year the potentialities of the 
Non-Inflammable Film Company began to be realized 
and the shares enjoyed a sharp rise. This was followed 
by an equally sharp set-back when interest in this class 
of venture waned. There are now signs that interest 
is reawakening. The Non-Inflammable Film Com- 
pany has already floated off two subsidiaries, the Cellu- 
lose Acetate Silk and the Newtex Unbreakable Glass. 
The Cellulose Acetate Company is to manufacture arti- 
ficial silk from acetate made by the Non-Inflammable 
Film Company’s patents. News reaches me of a very 
satisfactory nature as regards this company, and both 
its ordinary and its deferred shares appear an excel- 
lent purchase at the present price. Newtex Glass shares 
are also believed to be well worth holding at the pre- 
sent level. A third subsidiary is shortly to be formed, 
while ,the company for the time being is retaining to 
itself the manufacture of its non-inflammable film. The 
actual manufacture of this essential product has been 
considerably delayed owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing delivery of the required machinery. This difficulty, 
however, should shortly be overcome. The Non- 


Inflammable Film Company is believed to have done 

very well from the formation of its two subsidiaries 

and its prospects are believed to be very a 
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INDIAN COPPER CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS WITH PLANT 

The FourtH Orpinary Genera Meetinc of the Indian Copper 
corporation, Ltd., was held on June 18 at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, EC. 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. (the chairman), deal- 
ing with the balance-sheet, said that at the close of the year 
under review the company had in liquid assets £236,407, and, 
in addition, materials and stores valued at £13,548. 

Froii the date of Mr. Woakes’s arrival in India in the middle 
of March, 1927, no time had been lost in preparing for the stage 
of full production. In spite df some delays oh the part of the 
suppliers of plant and machinery, the rate of progress achieved 
up to the end of the year under review was most satisfactory. 

As regarded the mine itself, notwithstanding the exceptional 
activity which prevailed throughout the year in connexion with 
thé preparations for the eréctfén and equipment of the mill, a 
considerable amount of development work was actomplished, 
with very gratifying results, The result of the year’s operations 
underground—which, in point of fact, were limited to some nine 
months’ work—was the addition of over 79,000 tons to the 
known ore reserves, which now stood at more than 624,000 short 
tons, with an estimated copper content of over 24,000 short tons. 

Of the total ore reserves; over 328,000 tons had an average 
value of 4.4 per cent. copper; over 140,000 tons 3.7 per cent., and 
gvér 55,000 tons 3.3 pet cent. Those wére most satisfactory 

s, which augured well for the future of the undertaking. 
In addition, the manager estimated the present reserve of 
probable ore at 220,000 tons, with an average assay value of 
$21 per cent. copper. A letter had just been received from the 
faiiager stating that additional widths of high-grade ore had 
eth disclosed by stripping sides of levels to facilitate: tramming. 
Widths hiad beén increased to 120 in. and 130 ifi., assaying over 
§ per cent. and 4 per cent. copper, which, the manager said, 
supported the contention that the ore reserves were estimated on 
a most conservative basis and augured well for future prospects 
when stoping cofnimienced. 

ERECTION OF MILL AND SMELTER 

With reference to the erection of the mill and smelting plant, 
excellent progress was reported in every department. With the 
construction of new roads and the improvement of existing roads, 
and, still more important, the completion of a siding from the 
smelter site to the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
transport t6 the smelter site had been rendered easy and 


Almost the whole of main shaft headgear was now on the mine 
side of the river and a large portion was already at the mine. 
The thine transformer, one of the Heaviest individual units, was 
mow at the Vety satisfactory progtéss was being 
made with the erection of the aerial ropeway. 

GREAT PROSPERITY ANTICIPATED 

Last year he was rash enough to éxpress the conviction of 
the directors that the future success of the undertaking was 
assured. They adhered to that belief; and were more confident 
than ever that great prosperity was in store for thig venture. 
The mine had continued to open up in accordance with their 

pettdtions, and théy Hdd diteady iH sight proved ore réserves 


sufficient to supply the mill for six years on the scale of opera- 
tions contemplat: Indeed; in view of the continued satisfactory 


development, it would be their duty to consider the duplication 
of the reduction plant after they had had a few months’ 
experiérice of successful dperations. 

They were satisfied that the layout of the mill and refinery 
was as good as it could be, and that the plant and machinery 
would be capable of dealing efficiently and economcially with an 
even larger daily tonnage of ore than was originally estimated. 

re was every prospect that the plant would commence opera- 

ting in accordance with the origirial progr ly, by 
next autumn. The removal; in April of last year, of the import 
dity upon spelter entering India would materially reduce the 
césts of brass, Which, it Was Roped, wolild; before 
long, be one of the company’s activities; and the great impr ve- 
ment in the price of copper which had occurred since the deber.- 
ture issue was made promised to be reflected in considerably 
profits: (Cheets:) 

The report did decounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
formal business having been transacted, a hearty vote of thank: 
‘0 the chairman and directors concluded the proceedings. 


HOVIS, LIMITED 


THE VALUE OF THE BREAD 

The Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of Hovis, Limited, was held 
on Thursday last at Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 

Mr. A. H. Dence (the chairman) said that the balance sheet 
showed that additions had been made to freeholc and leasehold 
properties amounting to £20,148. This was mad up by the 
cost of the completion of the buildings at Nottingham and Leigh- 
on-Sea, and the purchase of a freehold site at Bristol which they 
intended turning into a van and motor department; it also in- 
cluded certain additions to the warehouse at Manchester and the 
equipment of plant at the various depots and for motor wagons. 
The profit and loss account balance constituted a record, show- 
ing a substantial increase over any previous period. During 
the year they had acquired, as a going concern, the mill and 
business of the important firm of Messrs. H»mphries & Bobbett, 
of Bristol. With a centre established in such an important and 
populous industrial area as Bristol, not only wotld large sums 
be saved in travelling and distribution expenses, but they hoped 
also to be able largely to increase the sales of Hovis bread. 
Already they were able to report that not only had they retained 
all the old customers of the business, but they had been success- 
fully increasing their turnover, and were looking for a very 
profitable return from their new investment. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 

The latest reports from their friends, the Western Canada Flour 
Mills, were encouraging, and although, in a Dominion where the 
population was so vastly scattered over a wide area; the diffi- 
culties in dealing with Hovis were enormous, 4 gratifying start 
had been made afid, the directors were confident, would be 
maintained. 

With regard to Hovis itself, the word was a household one, 
and right well it deserved to be. Each year brought them. fresh 
evidence of the value of their product, and, in one of the 
leading scientific papers, ‘‘ The Lancet,’’ an article was publishec 
in the issue of November 19, 1927, which demonstrated in a 
remarkable manner the extraordinary qualifications of this well, 
known bread, and the correspondence that followed the article, 
by eminent physiologists, showed complete corroboration of all 
that was claimed. He would again assure the shareholders that, 
in recommending Hovis to their friends, they were doing them 
a good turn, and by taking it themselves they were also assist- 
ing in their own well-being, for Hovis’? was another way 
of spelling Health.” 

The réport and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
final dividend of five per cent. and a bonus of five per cent. 
were declared. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Offite : 544 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - 220,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,858,217 
RESERVE FUND 10,250,000 
DEPOSITS, etc. (31 Dec.; 1927) 518,573,472 


CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chdirrida 
IR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Députy Chairman 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vicée-Chdirman 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager: 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


deseri of British & Foreign Bank 
Transacted. 


The Bank has over 1,950 Branches in England and Wales. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 

Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND | 
OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard Streét, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK E) LIMITED 
Head : Paris 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK. OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 

BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., 

Rome and Génoa. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revigw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 

RULES 

1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
and its price must not exceed a guinea, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ”’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 327 


A STRONG-BILLED BIRD AND A PREDACEOUS BEAST ; 
THAT TUNNELS BANKS, ON SQUIRREL THIS MAY FEAST. 


His face is black, and O his heart is small! 

Clip at both ends a weapon cast by Saul. 

Her tragic story is by Masefield told. 

River of France in which we prisoners hold. 
Behead this impetus, a caul will come. 

Unbought, she cost us quite a tidy sum. ’ 
Gay bird, or, league-long, thundering on the reef. 
Copy—of poet’s song or lawyer’s brief. 

Service is none—so says an adage sound. 

Curtail an island, or sagacious hound. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 325 


*Alaska produces numbers of fur- 
bearing animals, such as the fur- 
seal, sea-otter, beaver, fox, mink, 
and marten. The aboriginal in- 
habitants consist of Esquimaux or 


D ir allied tribes. 
O utlandis H 
G Uinea 


A ssassinatio N 


Acrostic No, 325.—The winner is Miss Stuart, The Cottage, 
Farleigh Castle, Bath, who has selected as her prize ‘ The 
British Liberal Party,’ by Hamilton Fyfe, published by Allen 
and Unwin and reviewed in our columns on June 9. Forty-nine 
other competitors chose this book, nine named ‘ Ventures and 
Voyages,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Bullock, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, C. C. J., 
Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, Clam, Coque, J. R. Cripps, 
Dhualt, Dolmar, Cyril E. Ford, Gay, Glamis, G. H. Hammond, 
H. C. M., Hetrians, Iago, Jeff, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, 
Margaret, Martha, Met, Miss N. M. Montgomerie, oO. 
Sellam, Perky, Peter, F. M. Petty, Mrs. Politeyan, Quis, Rho 
Kappa, Sensei, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Miss Daphne Touche, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. 

One Licur Wronc.—Barberry, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Miss Carter, D. L., Dolmar, Sir Reginald Egerton, Falcon, 
A. S. Gosset, Hanworth, George W. Miller, Madge, J. F. 
Maxwell, Miss Moore, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, 
Polamar, Rand, Tallow, Twyford. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Chip, Crayke, Maud Crowther, Sydney, 
Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 324.—Correct: J. R. Cripps, Miss Kelly. 

Martua.—We find that your score in our 23rd Quarterly 
Competition was, as you say, 139. Your solution of No. 318 
did not reach us promptly, so that it could not be included in 
the first list. This was the cause of our error. 

Joun Lenniz.—Jane Elliot’s ‘ Lament. for Flodden’ is 
No. 466 in ‘ The Oxford Book of English Verse,’ a collection 
of 883 poems chosen by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (‘‘ If there 
were not so many of them,” as the Curate in ‘ Don Quixote ’ 
said, ‘‘ they would be more relished.’’) It was only natural 
for me to suppose that all lettered Scotsmen were familiar 
with the minstrelsy of their own country, or I would not have 
substituted the lines in question for doggerel of my own. Sad 
that Flodden Field should again have brought misfortune to 
Scotland ! 

ArMaDaLE.—A thick thatch is Sun-proof, but it may be 
destroyed by a storm that strips houses of their roofs, therefore 
it is not ‘* undoubtedly Storm-proof. 

Met.—We shall have much pleasure in sending you ‘ The 
Travel Diaries of William Buckford of Fonthill’ as your prize 
in our 23rd Quarterly Competition. 


23 June 192g 
Company Meeting ea. 
PH@NIX OIL AND TRANSPORT 


PROFITABLE RESULT UNDER ADVERSE CONDITiONs 
OxpinaRy GENERAL of the 
cenix Oil and Transport Com Limited, 

June 20 at River Plate House, Ec.” ae 
Sir Edward Manville, J.P. (the chairman of company 
In moving the adoption of the report and 
Sir Edward first dwelt upon the world oil position, 


that during 1927, in regard to the low level of pri 
was unprecedented in modern times. It had scarey Fa Led 
of the world’s tremendous over-production, especially in 


America, and although it was accompanied by a considerable 
increase in consumption that was by no means sufficient to 
overtake the surplus quantities produced and in stock The 
effects of that over-production had been accentuated by the 
strides made in the scientific handling of crude oil in the 
refineries, resulting in materially greater yields of li 

from the crude. Hight products 

While consequent upon Rumania’s favourable geographical 
position prices were maintained above the level of those rulj 
in America, shareholders would have some idea how the Pheenix 
Company’s profits were affected when he told them that in 
February, 1927, light petrol at Constantza was commanding 
#12 6s. per ton, while in August it had fallen to £6 5s, 

SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

Bearing those circumstances in mind, he thought shareholders 
would agree that the results for the exceptional year were 
satisfactory. The company had made a profit of £223,552, after 
making adequate provision for depreciation in the allied com. 

ies’ accounts. The decrease in their profits (they were 
£428,719 in 1926), notwithstanding ‘their greatly increased pro- 
duction, was an ample illustration of the adverse effect of the 
low prices ruling, and they were more disappointing to them 
since, having realized their programme in regard to production 
and refining, had prices been normal the board would have had 
a vastly different picture to present. While obviously they could 
not controi the world’s over-production, with its consequent low 
prices, they could fairly claim that in matters over which the 
company had some control the steady and consistent progress 
of former years had been well maintained. 

The company’s production of crude oil in 1927 had 
increased by approximately 20 per cent. over the figures for 
1926, and was 434,897 tons, and at the moment, while their 
management was aiming at maintaining last year’s output (and 
for the first five months of 1928 it had been materially increased), 
all efforts were being concentrated upon obtaining a greater 
yield of profit from each ton produced, that being the direction 
in which the effect of low prices could be most effectively 
ameliorated. 

LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 

The company’s oil refineries had been kept in a state of effi- 
ciency, but for some time past their staff in America had been 
studying the advantages of adding pipe stills and fractionating 
towers for installation at both their refineries. Those latest 
developments had been proved beyond all doubt to be revolution- 
ary methods of increasing the yields and reducing the costs of 
obtaining the products from the crude oil. The estimate of 
profits (confirmed by the company’s consultants) showed that 
these would in each year exceed the total amount of the capital 
outlay, and the board had, therefore, lost no time in entering 
into contracts for the necessary installations, which would be ir 
operation by October next. 

As to the company’s subsidiary, Phoenix Oil Products, Limited, 
it continued to expand its activities and had recently acquired a 
controlling interest in a well-established Belgian concern which 
distributed their products not only in Belgium but in France, 
Holland, and the Rhine provinces. The distributing subsidiaries 
in Austria, Hungary, Germany, and Yugoslavia were daily ex- 
panding, and he was pleased to say that in most countries Cartels 
had been formed so that more remunerative prices were being 
obtained, while one of their subsidiaries had recently commenced 
retail distribution in Rumania by a series of pump stations 
which showed indications of profitable development. It had to 
be recollected that, while the policy of selling their products to a 
reasonable extent direct to the consumer rendered them inde- 
pendent of looking for purchasers in the open market, it would 
prove, he felt sure, increasingly remunerative.: 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK 

In conclusion, Sir Edward dealt with the company’s outlook. 
While that outlook was to-day distinctly better than it had been, 
he was not going to say that the industry was yet in smooth 
waters, and it was in view of that fact, combined with the 
expenditure of £100,000 on refineries improvements, that the 
board thought it prudent to conserve their financial resources 
until they could see clearer ahead. In future they would not only 
have the benefit of any improving conditions but the considerable 


and additional profits which would accrue from the capital outlay 
they were making; therefore, they were ensuring the future 
prosperity of the company. Their aim was to build up a sound 
position, a policy which would commend itself to serious inves- 
tors, and, having achieved a profitable result in the industry's 
worst year, they could face the future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 
oc Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893, £25 
& Blakeway. History of Shrewsbury, 1825. 
quarto. Fine copy. 44 lbs. 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 3 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 


5s. 
, Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
45 


2 vols. 


new. 5s. 
Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States. 5 vols. £3 3s. 


's Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 
bey (G. B.).. Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s 


Gallery of Children. L.P. £8 3s. 

ekeray’s Works. Illus. Lib, Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 

Lucian translated by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. 43 3s. 

Pha Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 

Beaumont Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
Z1s., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s., very limited issues. 

BOOKS WANTED 
i ungle Books. 1st Edits. 2 vols. 1894-95. 

pews J Origin of Species, 1859. 

Woman in White. 3 vols. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 

Sir Ralph Esher. 3 vols. 

GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


1860. 
1822. 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


Shipping 


PB & O. & BRITISH INDIA @ 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 


requent and Regular Sailin from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON. STRAITS, 


CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete., etc. 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 

P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P, & O. 
and BI. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London. E.C.3. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C3 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘‘ rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Miscellaneous 


A REVELATION to LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 
“ BIZIM ” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. extra), 
plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, J. J. 
Freeman & Co., Ltd., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Popular Composer is prepared 
to set acceptable Lyrics to Music. Send MSS. Ken 
Kennedy, Box 418, ‘‘ Windyridge,’”” Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Typewriting 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
i Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Easy of access 
from Strand and Whitehall. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE (Sloane 6137). 
EVENINGS at 8.30. MATINEES Wed. and Sat. 


LIGHT OPERA IN ENGLISH 
A TRIPLE BILL By Vaughan-Williams, De Falla and Schubert 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 
A New Comedy by John Drinkwater 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS COOK 
Mage and Plans, ‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 23.6.1928 
“A beilliant book.”"—The Times. 100d.” — Academy. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Lio rpeel Daily Post. Allen & Unwin ~~ n 
Tidustrations, Maps and Plans, Titustrations. and Plans Appleto: Fisher Un . 
- + NORTH WALES: 718 DEVON AND CORNWALL Arrowsmith Golde 
Titustrations, Maps and F lans, le » 
FRENCH” AND ITALIAN | "WEST SWITZERLAND Blackwell 
RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) Benn Stettetiae Routledge 
BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE Bis Herbert Jenkins Sampson Low 
LAND AND LUCERNE 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- Hodder & Stoughton Seriboer’s 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA ge wyn nt 
- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 2/- Chapman & Hall 
Tibustrations, Mape - = Bbustrations, Cobden Sand: Id Stanley P. 
AND” ST. MORITZ, “DAVOS AAD he Bedley Head 
THE ENGADINE _| ss PONTRESINA Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
26 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD Dent Longmans ictor Gollancz 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. Duckworth Melrose ard, Loc 
: “ Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
Liangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and Marrot Murray Wishart 
New York—Brentano’s. 
Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
if you cannot do without the ie 
> 
iH ‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST if 
Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
ii 53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, Phone 8844 Gerrard ii 
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“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


If you want to be familiar 
with all matters affecting 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


If you want to get into 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL PRO- 
FESSION in Great Britain 


Advertise, in 
The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


_ The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. — | 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ’Phone: Holborn 1853. 


*¢THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF 
THE PROFESSION.”—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE. 


. 


Comments 

Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM 

The Budget Proposals for the Relief of 
Industry “ BACKBENCHER ” 


The Budget and Local Government, 


Economic Relations between Soviet Russia 
and Italy LUIGI VILLARI 


of Darwin 
Sir ARTHUR R KEITH, M.D., F.R.S. 


Permanent Elements in Polish Foreiigh 

olicy T. FILIPOWICZ 
Magna est Veritas et—? A. R. WISE 
America’s Three P's “ PATRON ” 


The Case of our Grandchildren | 
Cc. B. S. HODSON 


Campbell's Political Poetry . 


A Voyage for the Five § Sense 
AN AND “CORA GORDON 
“Says Sergeant A. P. GARLAND 
STORIES ewe Betrayal W. GILHESPY 
“Things” JOHN C. MOORE 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription : 14/- pest toall wt 
Published by THE ENGLISH REV 4 
Westminster, 3. 


REVIEW NATIONAL REVIEW 


LEWIS’ 


Episodes of the 


ar ARTHUR KITSON 


The Paradox of Jutland By Major R. HILL 
New Zealand’s Troubles i in Samoa 

y the Hon. W. H. TRIGGS 

(Member of Legislative Council, Néw Zealand) 

Elgar—Englishman CECIL BARBER 


The Roman Road 
By the Hon. Mrs. GODFREY PHILLIMORE 


Delivery, JAMES, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Carlisle Revisited | By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS 


Some Bristol Privateers and their 
LLIS 
What of Mongolia ? By E. M. GULL 


Art in Northern England 
By JESSICA WALKER STEPHENS 


The Settler—I. By NORMAN BEYFUS 


Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Published by the Proprietors, THe Saturday Review, Lrtp., Street, Garden Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
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